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BILTBRATURB, 


TO AN IDIOT CHILD. 


BY THOMAS BURBIDGE. 











Sweet child, what light is in those eyes ! 
Like islands bright in sunset skies, 
Ablaze with glory overweening 

Yet cold—alive, yet dead of meaning ! 
Two goats upon the rocks at play 

Nor wilder as they climb and eap ; 

Yet a in their sense are they 

As awful mountain lakes that sleep 

Far deepening downward from the day 
To caves a thousand fathoms deep ! 


O Child of love, what hath become 

Of thy sweet tongue ?—would it were damb ! 
—That now doth boisterously climb 
Along the fragmentary rhyme, 

Years back within thine infant ear 
Lodged lightly—thus to re-appear, 
Thus, as a vague, deceitful Muse 

Its melody may re-infuse 

Into a heart that hath declined 

From the pure guidance of the mind. 
O limbs whose life is it ye live ? 
Which now no more your service give 
To a considerant human soul ! 

Is it the wind which doth control 

This graceful twiuing of your play ? 
Or do mild spirits, geutly gay, 
Thus prompt your motions to obey 

The self-same impulse which persuades 

The woodbine deep in oaken shades, 

Her sturdy pillar to embrace 

With movements of such matchless grace ; 

Or bids the skylark, of pure sound 

Extracted from the dewy ground 

While morning yet is all divine, 

About the fleeing stars entwine, 

In modulations soft as strong, 

The bright inevitable line 

Of its elastic song ? 





Poor Child! when Fancy’s all is said, 
What art thou but a creature dead,— 
Dead to the real life of lite, 

The spiritual stir—the strife 

Inetiable of soul and sense! 

Yet mayst thou live without offence ; 
And thou, poor Child, in memory ] 
A monument shalt stand to me 

(With many a gem and many a flower, 
And many a cloudlet of the sky) 

Of God's surpassing love and power, 
Who, speaking only to the eye, 

Can carry with an inward smart 

A voiceless meaning to the heart. 





THE CYCLADES. 


CHAPTER L—HYDRA AND THE HYDRIOTES. 


It was sunset in the Egean, and volumes might vainly be written in 
the attempt to convey to the mind all the teeming beauties pervading 
earth, and sea, and sky which are embodied in those few wo he It is a | 
spectacle never to be forgotten if once beheld, and still less, is it to be 
imagined, even faintly, from a mere description. Perhaps those only 
who have watched in wonder the unspeakable beauty which the last 
mournfal smile of fading life imparts to the face of the dying, may form 
some idea of the indescribable loveliness of that scene, when gliding over 
the pure waters of the soft, blue sea—the expiring sunbeam passes on | 
from isle to isle, lingering on each as with a farewell kiss, and growing | 
fainter, like a living thing that fades and dies for very sorrow. 

But it was over—this glorious pageant had passed from earth—already | 
the night wind had arisen sad aud low, and went its way, singing the | 
dirge of the departed day, over the still, mirror-like ocean, whose repos- 
ing waves seemed to tremble as it approached. As the darkness closed | 
in, an imaginative mind might have discerned a strange, yet beautifal | 
analogy between the earthly landscape and the henthatey scene, for sea | 
and sky were both alike, both oceans of intensest blue; and while above 
in the ethereal lake, the stars were floating like golden islets, below the 
fair expanse was studded with those fairy islands of the Cyclades, each 
one most lovely, and yet most unlike, and which cluster so near to one 
another that you may pass on, reading, as it were, those pages in Na- | 
ture’s book of beauty, and behold one sparkling in the morning sun, and 
the next bathed in the flood of noontide light, and a third silent with | 
the tender hues of even. But the starry isles became brighter and more | 
Goreme in proportion as the scenes of earthly beauty faded and grew | 

im, like the brightening of celestial hopes for man in the evening of his | 
days, when the shadows darken round this mortal life. 

For some time the whole scene was buried in the most profound re- 
pose and solitude; the heavens, wrapt in a silence intense and unbroken 
seemed to hang in contemplation over the beautiful world, and no living 
sight or sound disturbed the solemn triumph of the deepening night. | 
Suddenly, just as the rising moon shed a long streak of light across the | 
Waters, like a shining track, to link the sea and sky, a small and slender 

bark shot, like an arrow, from the darkness, lingered one second on that 
silver path, the moonbeams glancing on its sails, and on the glittering 
arms of the crew, and then, vanishing away into the shadows beyond, 
sped onward in the direction of the nearest island. At a distance one 
might have fancied it was but a sea bird that had sprung over the spark- | 
ling waters to sport with the moonshine, so rapid and graceful were its | 
Movements ; but it was, in fact, one of those strange-looking little ves- 
sels called misticos, whose name is to this day connected in the eastern 
seas with deeds of darkness aud of mystery. They are long, sharp boats, 
drawing little water, with two large lateen sails, and they skim the wave 
with incredible swiftness, although always carrying two or more guns, 
according to their dimensions, with a considerable number of men. They 
are in every respect admirably adapted for the purposes of piracy, and 
sre notonly invariably manned by regular and established corsairs, but 











desolation. 


| dagger, which does such deadly execution, and in this pao only was 


cious-looking vessel. 
the full Greek costume; there was even a scrupulous nicety in the de- 


| poses of rapine and murder, whenever a hidden plot has to be carried on, | 


or blood to be shed in secret. 
The crew of the light-winged mistico that now flew through the dark- | 


, ness over the calm breast of the = ¢= sea, were evidently of this latter | 
1 


class. Their dress was that much worn by the seamen in all parte of 
Asia Minor; the loose jacket and wide trowsers, confined at the waist 
by a scarf, and the red cap, round which was twisted a handkerchief of | 
gay colours, whence their long black hair escaped, and streamed on the 
wind. Their faces, bronzed by continual exposure to that tremendous 
sun, were darkened till they seemed almost to havea claim to African 
blood ; but they were, in fact, of a class which belongs to no country in 
particular, or rather, which appertains to all ; for in every nation we find 
nfer, belonging as to a race set apart, outlaws from the common humani- 
ty who, by a fatal familiarity with crime in every shape, from the very 

rst stage of their neglected infancy to the full fraition of vice in their 
reckless manhood, have become utterly dead to all the better impulses 
of our nature, and governed solely by their riotous passions, their souls 
branded with stains indelible and dark, hurry through a mad career to a 
violent death, causing their steps on earth to be tracked in bloodshed and 


| 


! 





These were all armed with cutlasses, pistols, and the long Turkish 


there any resemblance bet ween them and a person of totally different ap- 
pearance, who was evidently only a passenger on board of their suspi- 
He was a man of about forty, handsomely clad in 


tails of the dress, which was the more remarkable, as he had by no means | 
the Grecian cast of countenance, but possessed, even to a singular de- 
gree, the physical characteristics of the Tartar race, while the expression 


ties attributed to that wild people. 
We should have to enter ou an interminable metaphysical discussion, | 


nance seem linked to certain moral features in the cheracter ; and 
whether the child born with a particular cast of face, is of necessity 
condemned to the evil dispositions which are invariably found to corres- 
pond to it; but it is an undeniable fact, that the small eyes drooping in- 
wards, and the flat nose of the Tartar, are never to be found separate bed 
a degree of low moral depravity, which no other expression of counte- 
nance seems +o well calculated to represent. Even the dark faces of the 
lawless crew, lit up with fierce and stormy passions—whose lips opened 
not but with a volley ofimprecations, whose wild eyes continually glared 
on each other with suspicious hate—even they were less repugnant to the 
eye than the sneering face, full of malice and cunning, of the stranger. 

Yet, even on that countenance, so expressive of cold-blooded cruelty, 
and all things most abhorrent to the mind, a benign and soft expression 
could pass, Tike a sunbeam over a sterile rock, when he looked down on 
a child that was laid on a carpet at his feet. It was a young boy, 
small and fragile, wearinga splendid Turkish dress, and with a counte- 
nance which is frequently seen among the Eastern children, where the 


| solemnity of premature thought has given additional beauty to the sym- 
metrical perfection of feature they so often display. 


Unlike as they were, 
the one as evidently all guilelessness as the other was full of meanness 
and depravity, none but a father could have cast that luok of love on the 
young child, whose fair head was pillowed on his knees, and to whom, 
from time to time, he murmured a few words of passionate endearment, 
which were as little in accordance with his cold aud bitter expression, 
as the Turkish language in which they were spoken, with the dress which 
he wore. 

Meanwhile the dark island, towards which the mistico was rapidly | 
steering its course, began to detach itself from the surrounding darkness, 
and soon rose up before them abruptly, like one single gigantic rock. In 
& moment they were gliding stealthily beneath the vast shadow which: it 
caston the waters, and veering round a rapid — in precipitous 
cliffs, passed through a small opoding, which a practised eye could per- 
haps alone have detected in that faint light ; in au instant the great rocks, 
so dark and rugged, closed in behind them, and they seemed to have en- 
tered on another world altogether. A moment before, and the mistico 
had been gliding, as we have said, over the moonlit sea, whuse far ex- 

anse lay beneath the sky as a mirror, wherein the young moon might 
ook upon her own fair face, broken only here and there by the soft out- 
line of the distant hills, while the light waves, rippling against the rock- 
girt island, broke into a thousand fragments, gli‘tering with phosphoric 
light—and now the boat lay, its sails idly flapping, without one breath of 
the fresh breeze which had borne it hither, on the still, black, waveless 
bosom of a vast circular basin, which was encircled by huge rugged 
cliffs of dull grey stone, so barren and sterile, that no trace of vegetation 
was anywhere visible. Not aray of light could find access to the dark 
waters, where the shadows of those great rocks mingled in one deep 
blackness; but directly facing the entrance the mooubeams fell on a fan- 
tastic pile of buildings, rendered conspicuous from their whiteness, and 
which seemed to cling, in the most singular manner, to the bare face of 
the cliff, spreading over the rocks in all directions. Below these might 
be distinguished a considerabie extent of shipping, which sufficiently in- 
dicated that the pirate bark had entered into the harbour of Hydra, the 
little, rugged, sterile island, which at that period (the year 1822) was, 
as it is nuw, the centre of the maritime power of Greece. 

It may, indéed, be truly said, that to Hydra the Hellenic people owe 
their freedom; for nothing but the determined courage, and singular nau. 
tical skill, with which the hardy natives of this isolated rock opposed the 
common enemy by sea, could have saved their country, at the crisis which 
was impending at this stage of the revolution. Certaiuly the astonishment 
of the Turks is not to be wondered at, when they first discovered that it 
was from this barren rock alone that had issued those swarms of dauntless, 
resolute foes, whom they vainly had opposed with all their stately fleets ; 
but this singular island is far more thickly peopled than at first sight 
could be supposed possible: and the male inhabitants are, it may be said, 
exclusively seamen; indeed it was by no means an inapt expression of 
Ibrahim Pasha's, when he saw Hydra from a distance, and, shaking his 
hand towards it, exclaimed :—* Ah, little England, how long wilt thou 
escape me!” 


The crew of the mistico had now taken to their oars, by which means 
these accommodating barks are as often propelled as by their sails, and 
were creeping stealthily along in the shadow, close to the shore; they 
made for the town, but long before they reached it, at a sigu from the 
Greek, they ran into alittle dark creek, aud drew the boat up beneath a 
projecting rock, where it lay entirely concealed. As soon as they touch- 
ed the land, the stranger sprang to his feet, and began to hide the arms 
which he wore in various parts of his dress; he then turned to the child, 
and lifting him in his arms, he held him closely embraced for afew mi- 
nutes, and the dark, stern face was once more lit ap by 4 smile of tender- 
ness, a8 be looked into those clear eyes, and pressed his lips to the pure 
unruffled forehead. b 

“ My lord and father,” said the child, still speaking in Tarkish, “I pray 


you let me go with you.” 
-* es,” answered the father, aud those gentle 





are continually made use of by the most lawless adventurers for all pur- 


“ Not to-night, light of my ! 
words sounded strange in his discordaat voice. 


* Ob, when will you return!" continued the boy, clasping his little 
hands round the strong, nervous arm. 

‘When there shall be light on the summit of that huge rock, you will 
know that it is sunset once again,” said the Greek “ and then will I come 
to you, my bird.” Again embracing the child, he replaced bim gently 
on the cushions, and was preparing to spring from the boat ; but the young 
boy shuddered violently, and grasped bis dress c# he passed. ; 

Father, stay!” heexclaimed. “ Why do you thus go forth in the dark 
still night, when all men sleep 1” 

“ Child! what mean these prying questions ?" said the stranger, with a 
frown which rendered his face almost hideous. The child met the stern, 
angry look with a mournful expression in bis dark eyes, and, without 
speaking, passed his handover the hilt of the dagger which his father had 
hid in his breast, and then fixed a steady inquiring gaze on his face. The 
Greek smiled, but it was asmile to which his fiercest frown was preferable, 
and he answered at once— 

“No, child! not to-night; at least I have no such purpose now.” 

“Ah, then,” said the boy, with a sigh of relief, “ to-morrow I shall again 
be able to kiss this band without horror.” 

He pressed his lips to his father’s hand as he spoke, and, releasing 
him, sank back on the carpet. The Greek turned round, and stretching 
out his arm towards the crew, said, in a voice of thunder— 

“ Pethia (children,) you know what shall be the reward of this child's 
safety, but you also know the price of his blood |" 

“We know it,” shouted the men, as with one voice ; and the Greek, 
apparently well satisfied, leaped on shore, and in a moment was lost to 
their sight among the rocks. Treading his way over the stones with 
some difficulty, he soon entered the town, and, appearing at once to throw 


| off all design of concealment, he walked boldly on through the streew. 























| of his features seemed to intimate fully that he shared in the various quali- | It is, however only by courtesy that the streets of Hetero ten be tend 
; such, for they are io reality but rough and precipitous staircases hewn 


out of the rock, and conducting with the most intricate tarnings and wind- 


| if we opened the question, by what law certain peculiarities of counte- | ings, to the houses, that rise one over the other, more like the unsteady 


erections which a child produces with a pack of cards, than the habite 
tions of ordinary mortals. 
It seems, indeed, incredible that this extraordinary spot should ever 
have been chosen as a residence by any portion of the haman race, for 
it lies sterile and solitary, exposed to the fall glare of the burning sun, 
which everywhere has baked the scanty soil to the consistency of stone. 
There is not an inch of level ground in the whole island. The power of 
| vegetation is almost extinct; while the scarcity of water ts so great 
that the requisite supply is obtained from a neighbouring island; yet 
nowhere is there to pe found a race more cheerful, hardy and contented, 
than the natives of Hydra. They rank bigh among the islanders (whose 
distinctive peculiarities differ as much as the outward appearance of the 
various islands) for courage, honesty, and truth—this last most precious 
quality being so extremely rare among the inhabitants of the Cyclades 
that it may be doubted whether they even consider it a desirable virtue. 

The Hydriotes are a fine, bold, stardy race, more stout in limb than 
handsome in feature ; and any deficiency in their personal appearance 
is by no means improved by the frightful costume it has been their 
pleasure to adopt. The dress of the men consists principally of a hage 
garment of dark blue cloth, which, it seems, was originally destined to 
form a wide petticoat, but having seceded from that more feminine class 
of robe, is now tied in at the knee, and has become as uncouth and un- 
seemly a portion of attire as can well be conceived. The costume of the 
women is nearly as ungraceful, especially the head dress, which consists 

of a great cushion fastened down by several handkerchiefs wrapped 
round the head. 


The stranger continued rapidly to ascend to the upper part of the town, 
guiding his steps by the light of the moon, which in thut bright clime 
sheds a radiance scarce less clear than the beams of day. He paused at 
length, when he bad reached the fate of one of the largest and hand- 
somest houses in the town. The Hydriotes, who are a wealthy people, 
are necessarily forced to assemble their best resources for comfort wi 
doors, as it is scarcely possible even to walk out in their stony little isle, 
aud they often render the interior of their dwellings quite luxurious. 
These are all built on the same plan, consisting of one story, with a flat 
roof; and some of the richer inhabitants are at the trouble of conveying a 
quantity of soil from Poros, which they spread on these terraces, so a8 
to form a little garden on the house top, which has a bre Pres gy effect 
within. The principal apartment, and that always inhabited by the fa- 
mily is a vast ball, farnished with long divans and Persian carpets ; and 
when it has been duly watered, so that the stone floor exhales a retresh- 
ing coolness, and draws out the odour of the orange trees, which are 
ranged round it in large vases, it would not be easy to tind a more pleas- 
ant drawing room. The door which opens to the street is never closed ; 
so that the family may bave the amusement of watching the passers-by, 
while themselves are equally exposed to the gaze of all without. y 

The house before which the stranger now stood was thatof Athanasi 
Ducas, who had the double reputation of being one of the richest and 
most powerful men of the island, and possessor, at the same time, of a 
more beautiful wife than it had fallen to the lot of any other to obtain in 
their usual system of matrimonial negotiations. — Such a man could not 
fail to be a very important personage just at this jancture; for ia the va- 
rious phases of the Greek revolution, the nature of the conflict changed 
with the shifting scene, and one or two scattered islands of the Egean 
were now the point to which was turved, not only the exclusive attention 
of the Ottoman empire, but the eyes of all Europe. rf rer 

The year 1821, which bad been ushered in with the first wild din of 
the clashing chains, as the Greeks, at length starting from their long sleep 
of lethargy, sprang up with one accord to shake them off, had now clos- 
ed, leaving the Turks as much astouished as exasperated at the small pro- 
gress they had made ia quelling the universal revolt, which they ex 
ted to crush in the bud with the most perfect ease. In the spring of the 
year 1822, they began to find gf wnenge' L- adopt some decisive measure 
tor stemming the tide of this fierce rebellion, which raged bigher and 
bigher with every unexpected success of the conquering slaves. 
death of Ali Pasha had thrown the country into a state of confasion, 
which completely paralysed their efforts in the provinces, and ee 
so continually harassed on the coast by the pertinacious attacks tb 
Hydriote vessels, that they finally determined on commencing oP taion- 
by sea, for they were well aware that if they could te y e r dl 
ded attempt at the destruction of the three naval islands, vthe'Grooke, 
and Spegia, they would so utterly have cut off the resoureds © Ut it he 
that they need strike no other blow fo reduce them at once t 
submission and slavery. . 

The sultan had, Gasoline, appointed Kara Ali » > ome S the 
fleet, as Capitan Bey, » man of undoubted courage mea Dns gate? saad 
ceedings at this period will sufficiently illustrate Lis character, w 

i ‘be it. His force as yet was comparatively small, 

pausing further to describe it. /1is y forced werfal wd 
but he expected almost immediately to be reintor by 8 pe devtned 
dron from Alexandria. Meanwhile, a legge of the ge peepee 
islands were no less active in pre - defence. 
dent that nothing would ward off the approaching Sranes The — 
and noble heroism of the islanders, who bad so ’ 
order to assist in fitting out their vessels, and were now y 
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ed on devoting their lives to the cause of freedom, was of a nature to be 
destroyed with their existence ouly ; whilst the imperturbable obstinacy 
of the Tarks is most amusingly displayed in the auswer which was given 
by the Divan to sovne attempt on the part of the foreign powers to concili, 
ate matters :—“ My positive, absolute, definite, unchangeable, answer, 
said Pesteff Effendi, “ is, that the Sublime Porte does not accept any 
proposition concerning the Greeks, and will persist in its own will for 
ever and ever, even to the day of the last judgment!” After this stubborn 
announcement there was no alternative but to fight, aud the combined 
forces of the various islands, amounting to a fleet of some sixty sail, were 
now rapidly preparing for speedy action, under the command of Andreas 
Miaulis, whom they had appointed admiral. ‘ 

There was another circumstance which had heightened the horror of 
the island Greeks against the énemy aimost to madness, and coutirmed 
them in the unlimited sacrifice ot life, and, indeed, of every earthly hope, 
in the attempt to revenge themselves. At the time of which we speak, 
scarce yet had died away over the blue Egean, so smiling and so tranquil, 
that awful wail—that mighty cry—the mingled tones of one great agony, 
which awoke not only au undying echo in the heart of every Greek, but 
resounding far away, to every shore in Europe, had carried with it the 
dismal tidings of an event not yet forgotten there, as an atrocity unprece- 
dented in tne annals of war. In the commencement of this ill-tated 

ear, never had the glowing spring of Eastern climes found a richer or a 
‘airer spot whereon (o lavish all its wealth of beauty—its sunshine and its 

erfumes—than the bright green isle of Scio! but long before that spring 
Poa brightened into summer, that sweet, luxuriant garden, the beautiful 
home ot a happy, tranquil people, lay blood-stained, blackened, and defil- 
ed—one vast uigaiuly heap of thousands of corrupting dead ; and a deed, 
never to be forgottenor forgiven, had awakened the dread spirit of re- 
venge in every heart that revolted against the tortures their countrymen 
had endured. Notwithstanding the desire of the Greeks, since the mas- 
sacre of Scio, to come to an encounter with the enemy, before the arrival 
of the squadron frem Egypt rendered the destruction of their islands nearly 
inevitable, their movements had been greatly retarded by the critical 
position of seventy hostages, whom Kara Ali had retaiued on board of bis 
magnificent flag-ship, because they included in their number the bishop 
and heads of the clergy, whom he forced to negotiate by letter, for the 
capitulation of various towns whose central position in the unhappy island 
placed them nearly out of his reach. 

The devotion of the islanders, as we have said, had extended both to 
life and property, and Athanasi Dacas, amongst the number, had nobly de- 
voted the whole of his fortune to the manning and equipping of three 
large vessels, which now lay nearly ready for service in the port. : 

he stranger had paused before the door, and remained concealed in 

the shadow, attentively examining the party assembled in the hall. 
Athanasi himself, a fine, bold-looking Hydriote, sat, with somewhat of a 
lordly air, in the centre of the room, seemingly buried in profound thought, 
from the assiduity with which he used his perfumed combologi—a long 
string of beads, which the Greeks consider an indispensable aid to reflec- 
tion, and which they are to be seen continually rattling through their fin- 
gers, although they are in no way connected with their devotional exer- 
cises. The vacant cushions on the floor around him showed that he had 
been holding a surt of levee in the course of the evening ; but the late- 
ness of the hour had dispersed the guests, and there was no one with him 
now but his wife and her attendants, who were occupied, seated on the 
floor, ia stripping of their leaves an enormous quantity of roses scattered 
on the carpet beside them, and which were destined to form the delight- 
ful “contiture de roses,” that is considered so necessary a delicacy in 
every house. 

Svaltanitza, the rich Hydriote’s wife, well deserved the reputation of 
beauty she had acquired. She was indisputably beautiful, not only from 
her perfection of form and feature, but from the unequivocal evidence in 
her speaking eyes and expansive forehead, of a higher order of intellect 
and a nobler mind than it is generally given to a Greek woman to pos- 
sess. The peculiarity of her costume showed that, contrary to all rule, 
Athanasi had actually married herfrom a due appreciation of her personal 
value; for she wore the dress of the women of Naxos, and nothing but 
some very rare quality on the part of the lady, or a disinterested affection, 
still more rare, on the side of the husband, can indace a Hydriote to 
choose a wife from among the natives of any other island. ; 

Two beautiful children slumbered tranquilly on the knees of an old 
withered woman, whose countenance was remarkable from the perma- 
nent wretchedness which it displayed. Theophani had long been the 
attendant of the noble Phanariote family of C ; aud when they, at 
Constantinople, had falien one by one, as victims to an inexorable power, 
she had returned to this island, of which she was a native, to resume a 
life of servitude, and wonder how she, the aged, helpless creature, shouid 
have lived on through her misery, when ihe beautiful nursling she had 
loved so well, whose brief existence was now bat a8 a dream in her own 
long life, had flown to her rest from the very first shock of the mortal 
tempest that assails us all—the universal and unconquerable human sor- 
row. 

When the stranger Greek had minutely examined these several per- 
sons, he emerged from his concealment, and, advancing to the door, asked 
if this were the house of Athanasi Ducas. Soultanitza rose, and, answer- 
ing in the affirmative, invited him to enter. He did so with the usual 

utations, and Athanasi, perceiving that he was a total stranger, exam- 
ined him keenly, while he desired him to be seated, and prepared to en- 
trench himself in the impenetrable reserve which the suspicious charac- 
ter of the Greeks has taught them so readily to assume. There was a 
silence until the lady of the house had herself served the guest with cof- 
fee and sweetmeats, followed by two young girls, one of whom poured 
rose-water over his hands, while the other bent towards him, offering for 
his use a uapkin embroidered with gold, which she carried on her should- 
er. The attendants then retired, and Soultanitza resumed her occupa- 
tion, seated with all deference behind her husband, while Athanasi pa- 
tiently waited till his guest should speak, as he could not, without vio- 
lating the laws of Eastern politeness, ask the purpose of his visit till he 
thought proper to communicate it. The stranger seemed much less at 
his ease than itis customary for a Greek to be at all times, and iv all cir- 
cumstances ; for no people are certainly so perfectly exempt from the 
embarrassments of modesty. Atlast, however, he spoke— 

“] bring you news from Psarra, Kyrio Athanasi.”’ 

“ Anorder from the admiral!”’ chslaiaid the Hydriote. “I know he 
io eoans about in that direction ; do you bring me a message from 

im ” 

“ Precisely !” said the stranger, with a lurking smile; “I bring you 
both an order from him and a message, announcing strange tidings. The 
a tg Bey, with all his fleet, is at this moment steering direct for 

ydra!” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Athanasi, starting from his seat. “ Why, 
only two days since, Isolani, the Naxiote, was here from Scio itself, to 
announce that Kara Ali lay with his vessels moored in the harbour, hav- 
ing determined to attempt no attack on the islands till the fleet trom 
Egypt should join him; and yet more, that as the Ramazan commences 
to-morrow, all action was to be suspended till their impious fast be con- 
cluded. Surely you are mistaken, Adelphe ; the Capitan Bey—accursed 
be his name, and may his father have no restin his grave!—thinks of 
nothing else just now but torturing the Sciote hostages, to make traitors 
of them if he can !” 

“Such may have been his amusement two days since,” said the strar- 
ger soltly; ‘‘ yet is there no mistake, phile mou (my friend). The host. 
ages are still on board of the flag-ship ; but I tell you Kara Ali and his 
men-of-war are even now bearing down upon this isle ; were it not for 
contrary winds, perhaps, your own eyes even now might have convinced 
you of the truth.’ 

_ “ This is most strange,” said the Hydriote. “ What do they think of 
it at Psarra ?—what are Miaulis’ orders to me ?” 

“It is indeed strange, and you will be yet more surprised, when you 
hear what they think of it at Psarra,” said the Greek, evading the last 
question. “ We shall not be overheard ?” he continued, glancing round 
suspiciously. 

“ Assuredly not,” exclaimed Athanasi, bendin eagerly towards him ; 
“‘ there is only my wife here; but speak low—what is it?” 

The stranger fixed his small, black, wily eyes, whose piercing bright- 
ness gave them an expression like thuse of a snake, with a keen, scrutin- 
izlug gaze on the face of the Hydriote, and speaking very slowly, he seem- 
ed attentively to mark the changes on his countenance, which his words 
produced. 

‘There is a rumour at Psarra,” he said, “ how far true I know not, 
that the natives of some of the islands, Hydriotes and others, had become 
80 convinced of the folly of attempting to combat the Turki-h admiral 
(whose fleet, though now incomplete, already comprises various meu-of- 
war, each one three times larger than any of our vessels), that they have 
determined on coming toa sort of compromise.” 





The stranzer paused, continuing to look auxiously in the face of bis | 


listener. Athunasi did not move a muscle of his countenance. 

“ Kai istera (and then),” he said, Inguiringly. 
_ “ And then,” continued the visitor, “ this report says, but doubtless it 
is all false, that these islanders, teeling that their destruction would also 
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ensure that of Greece, had thought they would, in the end, better serve 
their country, our beloved country, by receiving from the Ottoman Porte 
au enormous sum of money, of which the harassed land stands greatly 
in need, and in return agreein quietly, not communicating with our 
brethren on the mainland, to deliver up these islands, without bloodshed, 
to the Capitan Bey, who is now steering hither to become thus easily 
possessed of Hydra.” cs . hes - 

The stranger had uttered all this with marked hesitation and caution, 
as though perfectly uncertain of the elfect of his words, aud at the same 
time intensely anxious to penetrate the feelings of his companion on the 
subject. The brave and honest Hydriote gave him no room to doubt his 
sentiments one momeut ; he had listened patiently and silently to the 
subtle speech of the stranger ; but when he cone. uded, springing angri- 
ly to his feet, he exclaimed, his eye fishing and his cheek glowing with 
indignat‘on— : . re. 

‘You said that, doubtless, this most vile report was faise: i teii yon 
itis so, because I would stake my life that there breathes not in all Hy- 
dra—vo, nor in all Greece—one traitor base enough to connive ata plot 
so infamous; and if there were, I tell you, though the coward were my 
own soul’s brother, I would slay him as I would a venomous snake! [| 
speak as I know that every Hydriote would feel. It is not true. Some 
other lure brings Kara Ali hither ; these islands narbour no perjured trait- 
or; but let him cone, and he shall learn, when his neck is crushed be- 
neath the feet of Greeks, that they were made to triumph over every foe, 
and not to bow before the slippered Moslem !” ‘ 

“Kalo, kalo (good, good),” said the stranger, speaking for the first 
time without reserve or hesitation; “let us say no more, it matters little 
why the admiral comes bere, if you are so ready to oppose and conquer 
him.” And a glance of deadly hate seemed to shoot from his eyes as he 
spoke, which, though unperceived by Atbanasi, did not escape the quick 
eye of his wife. ‘ Doubtless, it is all false, as you say,” he continued ; 
“but listen now to Miaulis’ orders; you have three ships preparing for 
service—are they nearly completed? You see there can be no more 
delay.” 

“Give me two days,” said the Hydriote, “and all under my command 
shall be as ready for the struggle as now my hand and heart.” 

“It is well,” said the Greek; “this, then, is Miaulis’ command—as 
soon as you are equipped, you are to sail out to meet him and the remain- 
der of the fleet, in order thus, with your full force, to oppose the entrance 
of the Capitan Bey among the Cyclades. Yourcourse is simple ; you are 
to steer direct for Scio from this island, so as to meet Miaulis before you 
encounter the Turks, who come from thence.” 

“ What! am I not to join him at Psarra!”’ 

“No! He will, ere this, have sailed to strike across the path of Kara 
Ali; with a fair wind, you will meet him in a few hours.” 

“Icis a dangerous plan,’’said Athanasi, musingly. “1 amas likely to 
meet the enemy as to join the fleet; but it is enough, these are our ad- 
miral’s orders, you say, and the brave Miaulis shall not be more ready to 
call his follower to danger or to death than I to obey the summons.” 

“ He will rejoice to hear of such a willing obedience and noble disre- 
gard of peril,” said the Greek, with the same covert smile; “ and nov. [ 
must embark without delay, to carry back your answer; but doubtless 
we shall meetagain, Kyrio Athanasi, in the battle—it may be, in the thick- 
est of the strife, where I know your courage and your zeal will lead you.” 

“The Panagia will it 8o,”’ said the Hydriote; “ and then, phile mou, side 
by side, shall we deal a speedy death on our abhorred foes. Brave Greek, 
I see how you grasp your dagger at the thought! But stay—how comes 
it you bring me no token from Miaulis? 1 cannot take orders from a 
stranger.” 

* Will not this suffice?”” said the Greek, as he whispered low the 
watchword of the Heteria, or Sacred Alliance, which was known only to 
the initiated. 

“Enough, enough, my brother—say no more,” exclaimed the Hy- 
driote. 





“T go, then,” said the stranger; ‘‘for the boat lies waiting, and the 
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“My dear Lambton, I do assure you that there is not the least dap. 
ger.” 

«No! Why, how am I to breathe, for goodness’ sake ?” 

“Why, look. Put your hand before your mouth. Press tight. There 
—now inhale. Can’t you?” 

“Um!” 

“Very well. That is all the difficulty you will have in breathing.” 

“Ea? Bat, how do you proveut the —what d’ye call it 1—trom yp. 
structing the nostrils? 

“Ok! that requires nothing but a little manual dexterity.” 

“ 80, Bangle, it seems that there would be just your manual dey. 
terity between me and eternity.” 

“No, no. If anything went wrong; we should clear all off instantly ; a 
that the worst thac could happen would be a simple failure.” 

“ Well, but, now, do you mean to say that no fatal accident has ever 
resulted from it?” 

“Never. In one case—the Negro in the College of Surgeons—a little 
inconvenience occurred; but that was when the whole body was taken 
at once, which impeded the muscles of respiration.” 

“ Really, it strikes me that this is an Operation only to be performed on 
the dead subject.”’ 

Now, the operation to which Mr. Lambton thus objected was that of 
having a cast taken of his head. Mr. or, as he had been dubbed by bis 
acquaintance, Professor Bungle, was a student of Phrenology, and con- 
ceiving the head of his friend Lambton a great fact in illustration of the 
system ef Gall, was desirous of a fac-simile of it to put in his collectiog 
by the side of Burke and Courvoisier. Mr. Lambton was in some meas. 
ure aware of the nature of the process, and so by no means relished the 
notion of having his head and face impacted in a mass of plaster of Paris 

“No,” he added, expressing a very natural apprehension, “if I do 7 
do, but if I do, I’m—smothered.” 

“Ah!” cried Professor Bungle. ‘“That’s your ‘Cautiousness.’ |; 
really is very large. You ought tohave your cast taken for the sake 
science.” 

“Science may have its army of martyrs, but I'm not going to enlist ip 
that service,” said Mr. Lambton. 

* Mirthfalness!”’ exclaimed the profess»r. ‘I wish you would keep 
a little book, and put down all the jukee you make in the course of the 
day. ‘ Mirthfulness, large—made so many jokes in a year.’ It would 
be most valuable evidence.” 

“ Oh, but,”’ remonstrated Mr. Lambton, “‘ what a deal of trouble!” 

“Ah!” the professor observed, *‘ there you go with your small ‘ Or. 
der.’ Really a very singular correspondence of character with develop. 
ment. Don’t you see how important it is to collect these facts 7” 

“No,” answered Lambton. ‘“ I must candidly say, I have uo scientific 
enthusiasm.” 

Just so,” said Bungle. “‘Ideality,’ and the Feelings generally, pre. 
ponderating over Comparison and Causality. Very remarkable.” 

“ Besides,” asked Mr. Lambton, “ what would be the use of the plas- 
ter image?” 

“To yourself—the greatest. It will enable you to study your own 
character, and ascertain from time to time what organs iucrease or di- 
minish.” 

“ How so!” 

“By comparing your head with the cast. If the head becomes larger 
in any direction, it will show that the corresponding faculty has improv. | 
ed, and vice versd. Suppose you gain the eighth of an iuch at Conscien. 
tiousness, for instance. ‘Take the difference between you and Greenacre 
in this respect, at present, as half an inch.” 

“Do you mean to say I have only half an inch more honesty than 
Greenacre?’ 

“No, no. As half an inch is to your superiority over him, so will one 
eighth be your improvement upon yourself. Let ue reckou by weigh: 
Twenty grains of Couscientiousness are equal—”’ 

“ To many scraples of conscience? Oh! come, I say, I can’t believe 





wind is fair for Psarra. May your years be many! May you hold your | all that.” 


children’s children on your kuees!” And this, the customary form of | 


farewell in Greece. was uttered with acertain irony which the Hydriote | 
was now too much blinded to perceive. Not so his wife, however. In 
the East her sex have not the privilege of joining in the couferences of 
men, or even of hazarding an opirion on matters which are not within the 
range of their domestic duties, a custom which might certainly be advan- 
tageously adopted in more civilized countries, wheze women, by an undue 
interference in affairs which are beyond their province, too often paralyse 
their sources of real usefulness in the retirement of their allotted sphere. 
She had, therefore, listened in protound silence to this conversation; but 
no small part of the stranger’s evident embarrassment had been caused by 
the intense gaze of her large black eyes, which she had held immovably 
fixed on his face, and from whose penetrating look he vainly endeayonred 
to escape. She had noted every change on his countenance, and espeei- 
ally the glance of hate with which he glared for one moment on her has- 
band, as the open hearted Hydriote incautiously denounced vengeance on 
the Turkish admiral; and, as the dialogue proceeded, her eyes seemed to 
dilate, her cheek grew deadly pale, whilst the flowers fell unheeded from 
her hands. When the parting salutations were over, and the Greek had 
left the hall, she sprang with one bound to her husband's side, and ex- 
claimed almost incoherent in her terror— 

“The Padagia keep you, my Athanasi! you are betrayed—follow this 
man! arrest him! he is a Tark!” 

“A Turk! trelathakes (you are mad)!” replied the Hydriote, “ did 
you not hear him use the watchword of the Heterists?” 

“ His epies have taught ittohim! Oh, husband, be persuaded or you 
are lost! Yes, lost to Soultanitza and to Greece for ever! I know him! 
I have seen him long since at Naxos, with his blood-stamed hands! Oh, 
even now | seem to hear the shrieks of those he tortured—it is Diaman- 
tis, the Moslem captain !” 

“ Diamantis, did you say! the craftiest, the cruellest 

“ Yes; and this plot of which he spoke himself has doubtless planned, 
and soon will execute !” 

“ Right, right,” exclaimed Athanasi; “if this indeed be Diamantis it 
must be so.”’ 

“Tt is he! He came to win you over and betray you,” shrieked the 
wife. 

‘May our children live! but I will yet arrest the perjured villain,” 
cried the Hydriote ; “he shall yield his secrets to me—Hydra shall be 
saved—and, by my father’s head, this sword shall render powerless the 
hand, the traitor hand I clasped in mine!” 

These broken sentences had been uttered so rapidly that when Atha- 
nasi flew to the door in pursuit of the disguised Turk, he could stiil per- 
ceive him standing in the street, and seemingly uncertain as to what 
course he should take. 

“ Soultanitza, look,’’ exclaimed the Hydriote; ‘it must be a spy in- 
deed; he lied in saying he would sal for Psarra; he turns towards the 
mountains! but I will follow him! my thrice beloved, farewell !” 

As Athanasi sprang into the street Soultanitza uttered a faint cry, and 
grasping his hand, exclaimed imploringly— 

“Oh, Athanasi mou, you would go to peril and to death—I know, I 
feel it— must you leave me ?”’ 

“‘ What words do you utter,” said the Hydriote, pushing her rudely 
from him; “is this an hour for woman’s weakness; whose wife are you, 
to weep such coward tears when your husband gives his life with pride 
and joy to Greece!” ‘ : 

“ But you know not where you go,” said Souitanitza; “how shall I 
bring you aid if you should not return.” 

“ At the hour of noon to-morrow, if you have heard no tidings of me, 
collect our friends, and seek me.” 

He darted from her as he spoke, for the traitor Turk had already dis- 
appeared, and he now followed him on a narrow pathway, which led out 
of the town into the interior of the island. Soultanitza watched him 
till his figure was lost in the darkness; then she bowed her head on her 
hands and wept, for there is a peculiar instinct allied to a strong affection, 
which seems ever to give warning of the suffering or danger of those we 
love: but in a few minutes she dashed away her tears, and lifting up her 
eyes, which were full of a holy and beautiful expression, rarely to be 
seen in the face of an Eastern woman, she gazed for a moment on the 
sky, sublime in its unspeakable repose and purity, aud then slowly mak- 
ing the sign of the cross, she re-entered the house. 

To be continued. 
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PROFESSOR BUNGLE’S VICTIM. 


BY PERCIVAL LEIGH. 


“Tam certain I could, if you’d only let me try. ‘Tis the easiest thing 
iu the world.” 

“Ab! idare say. No, no, Bungle. I'll tell you what, though. If 
anything should bappen to me, I have no objection to your doing it 
then. Bat, firet, make yourself quite sure that the brea’h is well out of 
my body.”’ 





“Then test it. The proof of the pudding—” 

“Is not, [ hope, in taking a cast of my head,” said Mr. Lambton. 

“But don’t you think,” suggested the crafty professor, changing bs 
tack, “ that a faithful likeness of you would be an agreeable preseut io 
Mrs. Lambton ?” 

“Eh!” responded the husband, touched in a tander point. 

“ For your wedding-day, you know,” urged the astute Bungle. 

“ Lay my head at her feet?” said Lambton. “Come, there’s more 
sense in that. But, are you sure, now, it’s quite safe,” 

“Quite. I have undergone it myself: had my head shaved on pa); 
puse,” replied the professor. \ 

‘Head shaved? Nonsense!” exclaimed Mr. Lambton. “ That 1 
never will consent to.”’ 

“The hair,” observed the professor, “is not essential to the animal 
economy.” 

“Yes,” returned Lambton, “ but it is very essential to personal appear- 
ance. Can’t you take the head with the hair on ?” 

“Why yes, [can,” answered Bungle; ‘‘ but to have it shaved would 
be more satisfactory.” 

“ By no means,” said his friend, “ either to myself or Mrs. Lambtea.” 

“Ah!” sighed the professor; ‘that’s your Love of Approbation. 
Never mind ; it can be managed.” 

“ But surely the process is very disagreeable 1” 

“Notatall. It’s all over in five minutes.” 

“Certain of that?” 

“ Positive.” 

“ Eh !—well!—well then, I give in. But, somehow, I’m very mach 
afraid you’ll make a mess of it.” 

“Trust me for that. Look at my Constructiveness. Everything wil 
be quite right, depend upon it.” 

“ When will you do it?” 

“The sooner the better. Suppose we say, to-morrow, here, in your 
study. Just get the carpet taken up; have in a bucket of water, 
a jug or two, a couple of wash-hand basins, a large dish, and a pillow or 
a bolster. The other things that will be wanted 1’ll bring with me.” 

“ Shall you require any assistance 7” 

“Tl get my friend Hitch to come and belp me ;—clever fellow— 
should like you to know him.’ 

“Very well,” said Lambton. “By the way, don’t telf my wife what 
we are abouttodo. I want to surprise her.” 

“‘Secretiveness, eh? Useful faculty under proper control,” remarked 
Professor Bungle. ‘To-morrow, then,—that will suit you ?” 

“To-morrow. And now suppose we go and have a bit of supper.” 

“ Alimentiveness?” said the professor. ‘ Very good, in moderation. 
Come along, then.” They adjourned accordingly, Bungle much cos 
gratulating himself on the address with which he had inveigled Mr. 
Lambton. “ Persuaded him it would please his wife. Appealed & 
his Adhesiveness. Kuew where to have him,” said Professor Bunglo — 
to himself, chuckling inwardly at the success of his psychological 
manoeuvre. 

The next morning Mr. Bungle came punctual to his appointment, and 
accompanied by his friend Hitch. Mr. Hitch was a young philosopher, 
member of a mechanics’ Institute, at which the professor sometimes 
lectured. He was studying for the profession of a civil engineer, 
and hence, as also from his cranial contiguration, Mr. Bungle inferred 
a mechanical turn, likely to render him an eligible famulus in any deli 
cate operation. The room had been prepared according to Professor 
Bungle’s directions, and Mr. Lambton was ready for the institution of 
immediate proceedings 

“Now, then, Hitch,” said Bungle, “let us arrange our implements 
and materials. Lay them out upon that table. First, the plaster of Paris. 

Mr. Hitch plunged his hand into a blue bag which he carried, and drew 
out a large earthen jar. 

“Fresh burnt!” observed the professor. “Got it this morning from 
Signor Fiasco’s. Go on.” 

r. Hitch dived again and produced a ball of twine and a trowel. 

“You are not going to stucco me like a wall with that instrument! 
cried Mr. Lambton. é 

“Don’t be fidgetty,” answered Bungle. ‘Our success will de | 
pend on being all of us quite cool. We shall get on capitally, oaly 
don’t put me out.—Is that all, Hitch? Where's the spermaceti ot 
ment?” 

“Ointment!” exclaimed Lambton. “ What for ?”’ 

“ To smooth down the hair and whiskers, which would be much bet 
ter off,—but no matter.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Lambton, “if it’s all the same, I should ver) 
much prefer pomatum.” M 

Mr. Bungle asked what occasion there was to be so nice; but . 
Lambton decidedly objected to the ointment, and a maid-servant Lars 
despatched for six-penny worth of pomatum to the hair-dresser 8, haa 

; > . $ j ustiy 
and Hitch employing themselves, in the meanwhile, in adjt = he i. t 
jugs, basins, dish, pillow, bolster, striug, trowel, aud plaster of Paris. : i 
five minutes the girl returned. “ Now,” said Mr. Bungle, “I think w 
are all ready.” 
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, bton, by the professor's directions, took off his coat, turned 
aa bis collars on feated himself in a chair. Bungle then pro- 
agglutinate his hair and whiskers with pomatum, so as to 

convert them into a dense coucrete, overlying smoothly the a 
cheek. He then caused his patient to lie on the ground, and placed 
under his head the large dish, supported by the pillow. This done, 
in order to measure the distance, he made him sit upright on the 
floor, and adapted to his head two pieces of string, one transversely 
crossing the crown and ears, and the other passing over the middle, along 
the line of the nose, to beneath the chin. To keep them in their places, 
he desired Mr. Hitch to tie their ends around the neck with another cord, 

which Hitch drew so tightly that Mr. Lambton cried out that he was 

trangling him. ’ 

. What. are you about, Hitch? Take care, pray.” said Bungle. 

“What is this for?” inquired Lambton. ‘“ One would think you 
were measuring me for the Gentleman's Real Head of Hair, or Invisible 
Perake.”’ . 

« By pulling out these strings,” answered the professor, “ while the 
plaster is moist, we divide it into separate portions, by which means we 
take it off.” 

‘ Doesn’t it sometimes stick ?” P J , 

‘« Never, unless the operator is very inexperienced indeed, or excess- 
ively clumsy. Let me see. We've arranged all the preliminaries, I 

think. Yes. Now, Hitch, fill the handbasio halffull of water, will you x 
The assistant did as he was requested. “ Now, then, 2 Fy please, 
continued Bungle, “ take that spoon, and keep stirring while I sprinkle 
in the plaster of Paris. Gently !’’ cried the professor, as Hitch went to 
work as if he were whipping cream, bespattering himself, the table, and 
Mr. Bungle, with whitewash. iy . ’ 

The liquid having acquired the requisite consistence, Mr. Hitch, 
by -the direction of b. superior, set the basin on the floor close to the 
dish, into which the professor transferred a large portion of its con- 
tents. He then took his patient by the shoulders, and assisted him 
to recline, so that the back of his head might sink gently into the 
mass of plaster. ‘So far so good,”’ exclaimed Bungle; and pro- 
ceeded, by the help of the trowel, to build up the material around 
the head of Lambton as fur as the temples. “ And now,” he said, “ for 
the face !’’ 

“J don’t think we've mixed enough plaster,”’ observed Hitch. 

“Dear me, no!—that’s a pity! We must make some more, only 
be quick,” cried Professor Bungle. “Stand out of the way!” Mr. 
Hitch, in complying with this request, upset the bucket. ‘‘ Do—do 
be more cautious! There. ring the bell; ask for some more water. 
‘onfound it! the plaster will set! Stop!—let me pull out the strings. 

here!—wecan do the front half by itself: no harm after all,” said 
the professor, re-adjusting the piece of twine that corresponded to the 

rotile. 

F In the meantime, Mr. Hitch had despatched the servant to replenish 
he bucket, which having been done, our artists recommenced opera- 
ions. Just as they had begun mixing another batch of pilaster, some- 
body tapped at the door, to which Mr. Bungle rushed with an exclama 
ion of impatience. It was the maid-servant. ‘Please, sir,” said the 
pirl, “ missus wants to know what you're a-doing of.” 

“ Nothing that she need be at all alarmed at. Go away, there’s a good 
irl; and please don’t interrupt us,” said Bungle earnestly, and hastily 
osed the door. 

“ TI say,” expostulated the prostrate Lambton, “is this your five 
minutes ?”” 

“Pray, don’t talk,” returned the professor. ‘‘ Don’t, there’s a good 
fellow, you'll embarrass me.” Mr. Lambton was silent. 

“Now,” said Bungle, having prepared the second layer of plaster, 
“Lambton, attend to me. Weare going to do the face; be sure, on no 
account to stir.” 

“ Very well.” 

‘Try as muchas you can to keep your features motionless, or else the 
cast will be disfigured.” 

“ T understand.” 

“ Lastly: if it should—of course, it won’t,—but, if it should happen 
that you feel any inconvenience in breathing—Hitch, reach me that walk- 
ing-stick,—just knock with this cane three distinct times on the floor. 
Do you understand 2?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

‘“ Good,” said the professor. “Now for the most delicate part of the 
process. Shut your eyes and mouth, and hold them steadily closed.” 

,) Bungle gently poured a spoonful of plaster into either orbit, and then 
very gingerly carried his work over the whole face, leaving out only the 
under part of thenose. This portion of the job was accomplished with- 
out any accident, except that Mr. Hitch once allowed the basin to over- 
flow on Mr. Lambton’s breast. 

So much having been prosperously effected, Professor Bungle applied 
another coating of composition, and a third, and a fourth, over the mask, 
ad tg the requisite thickness. At length he said he thought that 

‘* Does it strike you,” hinted Mr. Hitch, “ that there is quite sufficisnt 
over the nose 1” 

_“ Eh ?—why, perhapsnot. Best to make sure,” replied Bungle, refil- 
ling the spoon. Here there was another knock at the door. The profes- 
tor, starting, dropped the dab of plaster, and thus completely stopped up 
the aperture which had been left for the patient’s respiration. Mr. Lamb- 

u immediately rapped the ground with his walking-stick. The knock 
Bt the door was renewed at the same time, and diverted the attention of 
he operator from the signal. 

Rap-tap-tap ! went the stick of Mr. Lambton. Bang, bang, bang! re- 
ounded the knuckles at the door. 

“ Dear, dear, dear!” exclaimed the distracted professor. ‘‘ What a 
ore ” 

“Letme come in !” cried the voice without. 

aan? ‘for heaven’s sake, stay amoment!”’ shouted the professor 
wildly, 

“It won't! I shan’t—I will, I must, know what you are doing with 
illiam !” shrieked the voice, in feminine accents. 

‘ Hitch, turn the key!” cried Bungle. The latter rushed to the 
ee which, before he could accomplish his purpose, was thrown open, 

hocking him backwards, and with him the table, and the whole appara- 
tus on it, and Mrs. Lambton sprang impetuously intothe room. At the 
same time Mr. Lambton started up in the agonies of suffocation, clawing 
off with his fingers the plaster which obstructed his nostrils. But, top- 
amd with the weight upon his head, he reeled over, and would have 
“vn unless the professor had caught him. Mrs. Lambton uttered a 

ild scream, and was also tumbling, when Mr. Hitch jumped up, and 


eceived her in his arms. 
Bungle F 


ted You have killed him !—you have destroyed my husband !” gasped the 


}-." The dence take it—the deuce take it !” cried Professor Bungle, stamp- 


ing with vexation. 
ol r. Lambton certainly presented an appearance calculated to alarm the 
b eof his bosom. The hinder part of the cast had fallen off, but the 
ole front of the head and face were incased in what appeared tobe a 
"g®, ragged block of chalk. His clothes were bespatiered with the 
Toppings of the process, and, unable to speak, with heaving chest, he 
Ung over the shoulder of Mr. Bungle. 

PO good lady, there’s no mischief done,—there is not indeed,~ except 
a adr have spoiled our work. You see, he breathes perfectly well,” 
° waned said. 

.4€ breathes! Thank goodness !” ejaculated the wife, sinking i 
Chair which did not happen to be peat sweaaeie 
warms Lambton, lie down.” The patient flung his arms about franti- 
tal, ‘ Nonsense ! we are going to take it off. There is not a moment 
indian? for in one more it will be as hard as a brick,” roared Bungle. An 
Beli ok groan escaped from Lambton’s nose, aud he again resigned him- 
maies ® hands of the operator. The professor hastily pulled out the 
ing string, which divided the mask into two lateral portions. “ Ha!” 
thar, 7° shall have a tolerable face yet ;—nose a little injured—but 
Mr. cut much signify. Hitch, the trowel !” and with this instrument 
They iste proceeded to complete the detachment of the two sides, 
liber oie sufliciently to allow Mr. Lambton to open his mouth, a 
Peated, ich he made use of to utter an expression too forcible to be re- 
“ Don’t give way to our * Destructiy "s 
thoughe, yet,” bt. Send 4 mento eness’: we shall do better than I 


“ Take it off. . : : 
lanibec® it off—take it off !—why don tyou take it off ?” spluttered Mr. 










ek han 8 * ” : 
gsa little,” replied the i i 
YOUr penkuile, an ein"ae™ professor. The scissors, Hitch,—or 
hat are you at 1” yelled the patient. 
aly cutting through a little lock of bai ich i 

at : 8 2 ! of bair which it has adhered by.” 
epeakabie «22 gees w se _ to be divided, one by ono, to the lt 
os > anguish of Mr. Lambton, over whom his wi thi i 

mf Wringing her hands in desperation. = ee 


On't it co ” . . 
me now?” inquired Mr. Hitch. 








ru | Albion. 


** Lt is still entangled,” returned Bangle, “ by the whiskers.” 

‘Can’t you use the scissors ?” moaned unhappy Lambton. 

“ They won't reach far enough,” auswered Professor Bungle. Accor- 
dingly, he was obliged literally to saw through “each particular hair” of 
either whisker, twitching at every eflorta filament of the facial nerve, 
and eliciting a ery of agony from the sufferer. In about three quarters of 
an hour the mask was disengaged, and the poor fellow released from his 
torture. ‘“ Thank Heaven it’s over !” he cried, starting ou his feet. 

“ My dear William, how could you!” exelaimed Mrs. Lambton. 

“ Really, Lambton,” stammered Bungle, *‘I am very sorry.” 

“ Not a word,” said Lambton.” ’Tis no use now. I am alive ; that’s 
enough. Mary-Anne, dear,—some water, hot water.” - 

It was all accidental,” pleaded the professor. 

« I've no patience with you, Mr. Bungle.” said Mrs. Lambton, 

Amid confased ejaculations, devout and indignant, Mr. Lambton appli. 
ed himseif to divest his head and face of the iragments of stone-mason’s 
rubbish which adhered to them ; and whilst he was thus occupied, Mr. 
Bungle and Mr. Hitch picked up the broken bits of the mould. ~ I think 
we shall be able to pat them together. We shall have something to show, 
after all,” said the professor. 

“I should hope you would, after what I have undergone,” observed 
Lambton. “ Well, if ever {am such afool again! But, never mind, it 
serves me quite right. A pretty figure [ am, I dare say.” . 

“‘ You are, indeed, William,” said his wife. ‘ Oaly look in the glass.” 

“ How ever shall I get the grease out of my hair?” demanded Mr. 
Lambton. 

Past !” answered the professor, “easily, withja little soft soap and 
a.” 

In spite, however, of soft soap and soda, and continual abiution, the 
hairof Mr. Lambton, for at least a fortnight, presented the appearance, 
and partook largely of the substance, of a pound of candles. Moreover, 
both it and his whiskers were notched in divers places to the skin, and, 
as he was forced to be cropped close, for the sake of uniformity, it was 
many mouths before he couid present himself in company without giving 
rise to certaia remarks in connection with the subject of prison disci- 

line. 

f Professor Bungle and Mr. Hitch joined the fragments of the mould, and 
were ultimately enabled to produce a sort of cast from it. But the front 
and back portions having Mieged at the jancture, the hinder half of the 
head was about an inch higher than the fore; there were also various 
bumps upon it, not phrenological, corresponding to gaps in the shell; and, 
by reason of the apertare which bad been left at the end of the nose, the 
extremity of that feature was garnished with an excrescence resembling 
alarge plum. Moreover, as the patient had net been able to command 
his countenance, the face was contorted by a hideous grin, expressive of 
pain and exasperation. Mrs. Lambton declared she would not keep such 
a thing ; Lambton begged that he might never see it again: and the pro- 
fessor was ashamed of his own handywork: so, it was finally consigued 
to Mr. Hitch, who still preserves at his lodgings, on the mantel-piece, this 
fearful memorial of Professor Bungle’s awkwardness.— Bentley, March 
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THE SELF-SEER. 


Cuapter I. 


Unless above himself he can 
rect himself, how poor athing is man !—WorpsworrTu. 

Herman Waldhof was indulging in a love-reverie. He sat, leaning his 
chin upon his hand, in an easy, careless, dolce far niente attitude, before a 
large mirror. His eyes were earnestly fixed, Narcissus-like, upon the 
shadow of himself imaged therein. 

Many said that young Herman Waldhof was the bandsomest man in 
Leipzic, aud Herman himself was scarcely disposed to deny the fact. It 
had been forced upon his notice so often during the last five-and-twenty 
years, that at length he took it for granted. Yet he was too high minded 
to be very vain. He bore his honours as a monarch does his crown, 
conscious of the dignity which Fortune has bestowed, and, therefore, 
taking no pains to assert what must be obvious to all. But in the earn- 
est look which Herman directed towards his mirror there was a deeper 
feeling than mere vanity. He loved; he hoped, yet hardly believed, 
that he was beloved again; and in the reflected features opposite to him 
might be read a look of doubt and anxious inquiry. 

When one loves, how quickly does this feeling come! how does the 
mirror, which was before hardly noticed, or made only the resort of idle 
vanity, become like an adviser—a friend! We wish to see ourselves 
with the eyes of the beloved. We wish to know, without flattery, what 
we teal'y are. We gaze with a feeling of lingering fondness, in which 
self-vanity has no share, on those features which we would fain believe 
are fair and precious in another's sight. Ah, thence proceeds all their 
charm in our own! Thus thought the young lover; and as he tossed 
back the dark, clustering curls, and looked wistfully into the depths of 
the large eyes, and noted the graceful curves of the beautiful mouth, try- 
ing to criticise the weil-known face which met his view with the in- 
difference of a perfect stranger, his heart was full, not of himself, but 
of her. 

A knock at the door made the young man instinctively turn his back to 
the mirror and take up a book, but he could not keep down the colour 
that would rise to his very forebead at being discovered in the unmanly 
act of examining himself in the glass, even thoagh it were by his friend 
aud companion from boyhood, Leuthold Auerbach. 

“ Are you studying, or only dreaming, Herman?” said the new comer, 
in those sweet, low tones, so rarely heard in a man’s voice, which are 
always the index of an eminently sensitive and gifted mind, which attract 
in & moment, and are the dearest heart-music in the world, 

Herman answered the question with a faint laugh,— 

“Both, I believe. But, Leuthold, | havea charge against thee, good 
friend, aud from a fair one whom thou wouldst not willingly give cause 
of anger. I was last — at the old professor’s, and the Lady Hilda”— 
the yaang man’s colour deepened a little as he uttered the name—*“ Hil- 
da asked why thou wert not there.” 

“ Did she so?” Leuthold said. 

Herman was too much engrossed by his own feelings, or he would have 
seen the sudden paleness, the quivering lip, the involuntary clench of the 
hands, that his words brought to Leuthold. Alas, he, too, loved! but 
love to him was no joy, only hopeless pain. 

‘What shall I say in thy defence, false knight, when I see her to-mor- 
row ?” Herman euntlaned 

“ Again!” muttered Leathold. 

= was a sore pang at his heart, but he repressed it, and said, 
calmly,=- 

‘The Lady Hilda is ever kind ; she always was, since the days wheu 
[ was a poor student in her father’s house. Tell herI was ill, or I would 
have come.” 

* Thou art not well now, poor friend !” said Herman, turning round, 
and laying his hand on his friend’s shoulder. “ Pale as ever—no, now 
thou art crimson! Why, Leuthold, thou hast been studying far too much.” 

“It may be: a student must do so if he would attain hisend. I am 
not like thee, Hermau,—young, rich, handsome.” 

“ Thou art quite as young,” interrupted the other, “ though thou dost 
not look so; and as rich, for thou hast enough for thy wants, which is more 
than I often have for mine, I candidly contess. As to being handsome 
But, pshaw!”” what nonsense is this!” [I am so anxious, so 
Falt of thought, I cannot jest any more. Leuthold, thou shouldst pity 
me!” 

Pity thee!” said the student. ‘ Thee—the pride of Leipzic, admired 
by all, loved by ——” 

‘Oh, Leuthold, I know not that Hilda loves me! Last night I thought 
her so cold, and there was beside her that young Graf yon P——., andshe 
listened to him ; she spoke fondly Pe 

‘‘[ donot believe it,” gravely answered Leuthold. “ Hilda is too sincere, 
too pure-hearted, to sport with any one’s feelings thus.” 

The lover clung eagerly to the willing belief. 

“Ah, well, I migat be wrong, but love is full of vagaries,—my whole 
soul is wrapped up inher! Tell me, Leuthold, thou who hast known 
her heart from childhood, whom she regards as a brother,am I such an 
one as Hilda would love ?” 

And the earnest Herman looked fixedly at his friend, to whom each 
unconscious word came like a barbed arrow. Yet not « muscle of Leu- 
thold’s face quivered beneath the gaze; he grew strong through the in- 
tensity of the love which had made of his heart, not a home to abide in, 
buta tomb wherein it must be buried forever. Its presence was not 
known by outward sign, any more than the ashes resting under a green 

rave. 

° ‘* Thou askest more than I can answer, dear Herman,” said Leuthold. 
* But think what thou art!” 

“Oh, that I could see myself!” cried the impetuous young man. “Qh, 
that [ could behold myself as I do any other man !—how I look, how | 
speak, how Lact! Do you know what | was so mad as to be doing but 
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and trying to judge of my own face as I would that of the fool Von P——., 
or any stranger! Oh, if 1 couid see myselt as I really am,—mostof all 
as | appear in ilda’s eyes! Is there no spell, no magic, that will give 
me my desire? Surely, Leuthold, thou who hast studied the deep se- 
crets of alchemy, who hast beheld the great Helvetius face to face, must 
know something !” 

“ Spenk not of these things,” answered the student solemnly. ‘To 
those who live in the world, in its gay realities, the inner worl of mys- 
tery is not open. Yet if it were as thou sayest,—if we could gaia 
knowledge, I too, would desire it equally And it may be so,” continued 
Leuthold, with wild and kindling eyes; “who knows! The more I 
study, the more I see that wisdom i» unfathomable.” 

He rose and paced the room with an energy that made his slight figure 
dilate uatil it seemed iu the twilight to grow to a giant’s size. D 
and deeper gathered the shadows in the large lofty room: it wasa noble 
ali, which the wealth of Herman Waldhof had gained from its old ba- 
ronial owners, whose ancestors seemed to frown from the walls upon the 
new possessor. The twilight faded, and all became wrapped in gloom. 
Herman watched the dim figure of Leuthold as he moved backwards and 
forwards, utterly unconscious of his friend’s presence ; sometimes mur- 


then again maintaining a total silence. At last Herman, in the darkness, 

could only hear his footsteps resounding in measured intervals on the 
oaken floor. All this time the young man never moved. Gay hearted 
as he seemed, Herman was deeply tinctured with the belief m superna- 
tural things, which was called forth by the mysterious acts and words of 
many wise men ef the middle ages. On his friend Leuthold, whom he 
knew to be deeply read in the lore of the cabalists and alchemists, he 
ever looked with almost reverent awe. ¥ 

At last, a touch on his arm made Herman start, and the student’s 
voice—but so low and changed that it seemed almost unearthly—fell on 
his ear,— , 

“It will be acco-aplished ; wait and see: they are coming!” whis- 
pered Leuthold. pabeoe 

Overpowered with terror Herman would have fled, bat bis friend held 
him with a grasp that seemed like that of an iron hand. 

“ Weak man, wouldst thou shrink ?” sternly cried the student. 

“I shrink from meeting those thou hast called up—the fiends—the 
demons !” 

“ They are no demons, they are good spirits. Know, Herman, that 
each man born into the world has a guardian angel givenhim, which must 
attend him from birth until death. To the common herd of mankind, 

who eat and sleep, toil aid rest, marry and die, without a thought beyond 
the petty round of daily life. this spirit is no more than an inward voice— 
the voice of conscience. But to those on whom God has bestowed His 
glorious gift of genius—a spark of his own divine essence—the angel of 
their being is far nearer; a presence that may be felt. The more they 
cultivate this inner 8 ‘nse the stronger it becomes, until they see with the 
open eyes of the soul, and bear with its angel ears. 

“ I, even I,” cried Leuthold, while his voice rung through the gloom 
like the voice of an unseen spirit, “ I, even I, in my poverty, in my lone- 
liness, in my despair, have seen the angel of my life standing beside me, 
whispering comfort and wisdom and joy, such as no earthly sorrows 
could take away. And now, by the power of my will and my faith, I 
have again brought this celestial guardian; and not only mine, but thine! 
Listen, they are coming!” 

“And I!” cried Herman, in deadly fear. 

“Thou mayest hear, thou canst not see them, Kneel, cover thy face, 
and pray. Think of all pure and holy things, of thy love on earth, of thy 
trust in heaven. Remember one evil thought will drive from thee these 
blessed spirits. Herman, they come—they come!” . 

Herman listened to a sound which he rather felt than heard ; it was 
like the step of one beloved coming near and nearer, each soft foot-fall 
sending a thrill to the heart. And then he years that Leuthold had 
unclasped his hand, but that Another was beside him. He fancied his 
hair was stirred by a soft breath, such as he had felt in dreams—dreams 
of Hilda, and it seemed that this angel-breath penetrated to his inmost 
heart, filling it with child-like purity and peace. 

He was roused from this trance by the deep solemn tones of Leuthold, 
and knew that his friend was addressing no mortal, but the Angel of 
which he had spoken. With serene earnestness the student lifted up his 
voice, and told all his heart’s desire to the mystericus Presences that Her- 
man felt were with them in the room. He spoke not in slavish fear, but 
like one who, with a lofty and awful joy, holds communion with those 
who, though superior, are drawn to him by love, until they speak as friend 
to friend. 

Aud he was answéred: . From the silence came forth a voice—not hu- 
man, and yet like humanity in its sweetness. Much of what it said was 

inexplicable to Herman, whose whole life had been —_ in worldly de- 
lights, and who kuew not the joys which the soul feels when retiring in- 
to communion with itself, and those essences to which itis akin. But 
Leathold understood all. 

“ Listen,” said the Angel, “O thou who art my care; Man’s is a 
double existence. Ever following his spirit, as the shadow follows his 
body, is a second self. It is not his soul, but only the reflexion of it, like 

the faint arch within the rainbow, or the giant-mountain shadows which 
mimic men. Generally this phantasm is inseparable from the reality 
which produces it ; but at times man has been suffered to behold the 
reflex of himself; and often, too, has this second self appeared to those 
to whom the man was dear, a dim spectre of prophetic woe !” 

“]T know it, I know it!” cried Leuthold, mournfully. ‘Even the 
night before death took my mother trom me, as we sat together in the 
twilight, I saw a Shadow like herself come and sit opposite tous! And 
she knew it was a sign, and went in and lay down calmly to rest—a rest 
that was eternal. But, O Angel, I would not thus see the phantom of 
myself; 1 desire to behold my living form as with the eye of a spirit. 
Canst thou grant this?” 

“Only thus. Thou must thyself become the attendant shadow; must 
abstract thy mind for a seasoa from all earthly things until it becomes as 
in dreams, separate fiom the body. Then thy spirit, or that portion of it 
which is active in dreams, may float over its ss self, and behold, fora 
time, all that thou dost and all that thou art, even like a disembodied 
soul. But know, for each day in which by this fearfal exercise of the 
will and the power of concentrating the mind within itself, thou thus 
gainest thy desire, a year will be taken from thy mortal life.” 

“ Even so—that would add to the boon,” said Leuthold, softly. “ But, 
Herman, life is bright to thee, wilt thou consent likewise?” 

Herman shuddered and bowed his face lower to the earth, as he felt 
the invisible breath beside him form itself into a voice. But it was not 
like the one which had spoken to Leuthold—it sounded faint and indis- 
tinct. 

“Once only in thy life mayest thou hear thine angel's voice, O Her- 
man! and once only is this faculty permitted to thee. Wouldst thou for 
a single day behold thyself?” 

“1 would—I would!” mattered Herman, and as he spoke the whole 
chamber was flooded with the light of the pale moon, as she broke through 
the edge of a dark cloud. He lifted up his head, but saw—only his 
friend, who, pale and almost insensibie, leaned against the wall, like one 
just awakened out of a dream. 


CHAPTER II. 
Let me behold my outward self, and look 
W ithia my spirit as withina book. 
What there is writ? Full many a mingled line 
Wiee, foolish, fair, foul, worldly, and divine, 
Some pure and clear, some wrapped in error’s pall, 
Butevermore the “ lightof love shines over all.” 

Herman rose up at dawn on the morrow, forgetting all the strange ex- 
citement which he had gone through. It had passed from his memory 
like a dream. He leaped out through his low window into the glad 
daylight, walked through his beautiful domain, heard the birds singing 
a blithe welcome to the morning, saw the sunshine resting upon the 
noble old hall, until it looked almost as if it had renewe its youth, 
and felt to the full the happy reality of life. All the fantastic imagin- 
ings of night had vanished with the ceming of daylight. 

a was in every way a reality to Herman Waldhof. He was 
the embodiment of youth in its full enjoymeat of the present, keenly 
alive to every deliglt of sonse, and revelling in life as a bappy cer- 
tainty of tangible bliss, quite distinct from the enthusiastic visions of 
the dreamer. He was a young man, full of health and gaiety—bound 
by no ties save those he chose to forge for himeelf—rich, though, as he 
had said, his wishes often oatran his wealth; and until the shadow of 
love fell over him, Herman had never known a care. Yet his love, 
though it had made him more thoughtful, brought with it no real sor- 
ruw, but only those few faint doubts which nourish and strengthen like 
April rain. “Love without such would be like the spring without 
showers. 

Waldhof bounded throngh his fields, exulting in the bright day, and 
in his own happiness. He called his hauutsmen around him, and made 
ready for the chase. It would serve to beguile the tedious hours until 
the lover could again seek the presence of his beloved. But before he 

















now 1” he added, colouring deeply. ‘‘ Playing pranks before the mirror, 





set out, he rode with his companions through the street where 





muring, in asort of monotonous chant, rhymes in a strange tongue, and - 
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Hilda dwelt. A 





of yoang men they were, but there was 


oodly troo ; 
none so gobo in beaslag 20 erman Waldhof. He knew it, too ; and as 
he Hilda’s window, he felt almost glad that the horseman, who rode 


him was the Graf von P ,aemall and ungainly man, badly 
mounted. As Herman made bis own fine curvet, and, doffing 
his hat, let the sunshine rest on his curling hair, a smile of ag Nem 
curved his lips for he saw through the lattice two faireyes, w ch lingered 
not on the Graf von P , but on himeelf. Ree, 

“I wonder,” thought the young man, “‘ how I appear to-day in Hilda's 

e8 7” ; 

As the idea crossed his mind, it seemed that his steed dashed wildly 
along, confusing all his faculties, as, with the motion caused by passing 
swiftly through the air, hiseyes grew dazzled, and he hardly knew what 
affected him, until he woke out of a kind of stapor. He felt himself float- 
ing through the air as one does iu dreams ; but his personal identity was 
ae He glided along as bodiless as a wiaged thought, and yet heclear- 
distinguished every thiog around him as when he had been ifted with 
corporeal senses. He was floating amidst the trees of a wild forest, he 
heard the ringing music of the horn, and beneath him galloped a troop of 
gay huntemen. One among them was remarkable for personal beauty 
and agility. He sat his steed with the grace and firmness of a young 
Greek warrior, and his joyous laugh resounded through the forest as ifhe 
had been the light-hearted Actwon of old. In this youth, so ap nily 
happy, ¢o beautiful in person, the hovering spirit of Herman Waldhof re- 
—— himself. His wish had been attained. 

ike a cloud in the air the Shadow floated over the merry troop, and 
followed them through the glades of the forest. It beheld its corporeal 
self—the man who was Herman Waldhof—gliding near; it scanned his 
features with keen inquiry. They were as perfect in form as the mirror 
had always reflected them ; but now, when agitated by the play of ex- 
pression, there was a vague deficiency—a want of that inex pressible 
charm which sometimes makes the most ordinary face enchanting by the 
inward beauty ofthe mind. Herman's beautiful features were as uuchange- 
able in their expression as those of the Apollo Belvidere—if you sought 
anything beyond you might as well seek it in a marble statue. The Sha- 
dow into which a portion of the young man’s soul had fled, retained 
enough of mortal nature to feel this want and deplore it, and turned its 
observation to other qualities of its second self. , 

Most noble was the bearing of the young buntsman, but still an un- 
prejudiced eye might distinguish in his manly form too much of strength 
pe tpo little of grace. He was an incipient Hercules, who might be- 
come ii middle age anything but lithe and active. Wiuning he was in 
manner, and yet, both in that and in his tone of voice, the attendant phan- 
tom distinguished an occasional harshness, that in an inferior would have 
been most unpleasing, but which was disregarded in the wealthy and 
fascinating Herman Waldhof. His companions treated bim like a privi- 
leged person, bore with his haughtiness, and laughed at his jests, even 
when directed against themselves. 

“ We shall find no game to-day,” said Herman, whilea shade of annoy 
ance was perceptible in his tone. 

“ You have driven it far into the inner forest with your constaut hunts, 
Waldhof,” answered one of the young men. “ Truly all we huntsmen 








. Ought to be very grateful for a whole year’s amusement at your cust.” 


“ Oh, ’tis nothing,” returned Herman, “I love the chase, therefore I 
follow it. With plenty of horses, and every other appurtenance, [ can 
oblige my friends and please myself with their society at the same time 
By the bye, Von P , why did you not go to my stable? My grooms 
would have better provided you than with that sorry steed of yours.” 

The Graf von P——turned crimson with vexation. 

“A poor nobleman is sometimes worse off than a rich commoner, but 
he is not the less prowl. With all thanks for his courtesy, Herr Waldhof 
will excuse my preferring my own horse.” 

“ Just as you like,” answered the young man carelessly, totally uncon- 
scious of the pain he had caused ; but the shadow of his being saw in that 
passing incident ostentation, for which the open-handed generosity of 
youth could not atone, and a thoughtlessness of others, which showed 
selfishness lurking in the depth of an otherwise frank and kindly nature. 
A superficial observer might not notice these things, but one who could 
read the inner foldings of tne human heart would at once recognise them 
as blemishes in the character of Herman Waldhof. 

The young huotsman rode merrily on, and the prey was found. Now 
all the ardour of the chase began. Exulting in his dauntless courage, 
Herman who was the foremost in all dangerous exploits. His eyes flash- 
ed, his colour heightened, and his voice rang out in wild enthusiasm. 
More than once he dashed between the enraged boar and one of the 
assailants, thereby perilling his own life and preserving that of another 
fellow-creature. And then they all cried how generous, how heroic, 
was the young Herman Waldhof! and the dim Shadow which followed 
him rejoiced triumphantly at the cries of delight that rose up in praise of 
its other self. 

The hunted boar turned at bay, and the crisis of the sport arrived. All 
drew back and left the master of the chase to perform the crowning ex- 
ploit. It was anhonour which Herman had ever claimed as a right. He 
genend proudly round aud spurred his horse, poising his spear with a 

rm, bold hand. But, in a moment, another horseman dashed forward, 
and despatching the wild beast, turned exultingly to claim the final ho- 
nours of the chase. lt was the Graf yon P ! 

Instantly the beaming face of Herman was darkened by a thunder- 
cloud of anger, until the features that were before so beautiful grew almost 
hideous in their wrathful disdain. He was about to plunge his horse 
forward with his reekisg spear—not directed against the dead boar, but 
me living mavb—had uot a murmur from the other huntsmen arrested 

im. 

“ Tt was not right of Von P 
said various of his friends. 

“ Have I done uught to anger Herr Waldhof !”’ observed the surprised 
nobleman. 

“You have insulted me?’ angrily exclaimed his rival. “I am the 
lord of the forest: it is my place, not yours, to despatch the beast. 
Look to yourself, my lord! Herman Waldhof is the equal of any Graf 
in Germany.” : 

“I am a stranger—I know nvt your customs. If I have erred in 
courtesy, I regret it,’ answered the young nobleman, with au unmoved 
dignity that turned the tide of opinion in his favour. Hermau rode home. 
wards: and as the hovering spirit looked down upon bim, it saw how 
evil passions had marred the fairest characteristics of Nature; and how 
a stranger, beholding him a prey to violent and angry feeling, would see 
no truce of the noble youth who had been so lately the admiration of 
every eye. 

On his journey home the Shadow accompanied hii, and watched the 

adual dispersion of bitterness from a nature that never retained evil 
ong. And as the hour drew nigh that was to bring him to Hilda. every 
trace of wrathful emotion was swept away under the soothing influence 
of his love. He thought of Hilda—he closed his eyes, and called up her 
dear face to his memory—he imagined how she would welcome him, 
what he should say to her, and what she would answer: and in these 
delicious love-reveries his mind grew calm, and an inexpressible 
sweetness became diffused over his face: and when the shadowy Self 
followed him to the presence of his love, it exulted over his grace 
and beauty. 

Hilda was not, like her lover, perfect in form and face. A passing eye 
might have overlooked her, but those who loved her thought her most 
fair, aud all who knew her loved her. A painter would have adored ber 
soft brown eyes and lovely hair; and a musician would have said her 
voice was the sweetest in the world; and yet neither might have called 
Hilda beautiful. It was the atmosphere of love and purity in which she 
moved, investing all her looks, words, and deads, with an irresistible 
charm, that made her the ideal of perfect womanhood. 

She rose up and welcomed her lover—in her heart of hearts she knew 
that he was her lover, though no formal words had passed between them. 
Yet with a ey reserve she shut up in her heart the secret consci- 
ousness which made its chiefest joy. Herman thought her tone was 
cold—that her hand touched his with a careless pressure: he did not 
know that, at the sound of his horse’s approach, a few moments before, 
those little hands had been pressed wildly upon the throbbing heart. and 
then spread over the fair, blushing face, that would fain hide, even from 
the cold walls, its smile of radiant happiness. 

Herman came and sat by his beloved; the ever attendant Shadow 
waiched him, as he talked in a tone so low and gentle, ever looking in 
her face with those beautiful eyes—truly it was no marvel that Hilda 
loved him. He spoke of common things, of his day’s sport, and then, 
with a frankness that shewed in a golden light all the higher qualities of 
his nature, he confessed to Hilda the incident which had annoyed him. 
Perhaps sues with this sincerity was a consciousness that the story 
would come best from his own lips, and that Hilda wonld seek to palliate 
a fault so candidly acknowledged, thus restoring him to his own good 
opinion, which he had well-nigh lost, r 

Bat cilda listened without a word of praise or extenuation. She could 
not trust her voice with euch, lest it should betray the love that was so 
nigh overflowing and yet had no warrant for itsutterance. And perhaps, 








! Herman should have slain the boar !” 




















too, she felta woman’s pain that a shadow of error should dim the bright- 
ness of her idol. 

‘I have heard of this before,” she said. 1 Bie 

“Who told yon? Who dared to speak ill of me to you?” cried the 
young man and the dark cloud of anger again came over him. The 
Shadow saw, and fled back troubled. e ~ r 

Hilda lifted her eyes to his with a look of pained surprise, mingled 
with reproach. “We will talk no more of this,” she answered, gently. 

Her look and tune ca)med her lover in a moment. ; 

* Do not chide me, fair and dear maiden,” replied he. “ I was in er- 
ror, perhaps not so much as they say and as you imagine, but still I am 
willing to acknowledge aught that you please.” ; ’ 

His words were humble but there was pride in their tone, as if he ex- 
pected them to be contradicted ey but this the truthful s irit 
of the young girl would not do. She loved him well; and love, which 
made all his good qualities shine, in her eyes, with double lustre, render- 
ed her proportionately quick-sighted to his failings. ue 

* Herr Waidhof,” said Hiida, graveiy, “i ask no confession if caused 
alone by your friendship”—the inuocent hypocrisy of those dear lips !— 
“your friendship for me. It was not right of you to be so angry with 
the Graf von P——, who meant you no disrespect. Besides, as yourfriend, 
he——” 

“ My friend! the poor, cowardly creature my friend! Say your own, 
Lady Hilda, if so you mean!” cried the lover, hardly suppressing his jea- 
lous indignation. 

Hilda’s womanly pride was roused. : } 

“ As you will,” she answered, with a quivering lip and heightened co- 
lour. “Iam not used to discussions so warm as this, therefore, Herr 
Waldhof, 1 will bid you adieu, as 1 believe my father desires your pre- 
sence.” 

She lightly touched the hand which, in his mortification, the young 
man scarcely held out to her, and, with a step of maidenly dignity, glid- 
ed from the room. 

With a sense ot the deepest abasement the ceeloey presence looked 
down upon its other self, as the young man paced the room in violent 
emotion, raving against Hilda, his rival, and the whole world. 

“ She loves me not! she scorns me! she speaks in behalf of the wretch, 
Von P !” he muttered. “Not one gentle feeling is in her heart for 
me, or she would not have spoken thus !” , p 

Oh, self-deceiver, blinded by anger; could thine eye have pierced into 
the next chamber, and seen that weeping girl who passed from thee but 
now with so firm a step; couldst thou have known the anguish that came 
with the discovery of one fault in thee, and yet the love which would 
fain wash it all away with pardoning tears, and defend thee agaiust the 
whole world! 

Herman leaped on his horse, nor stayed his frantic speed until he 
reached his own home. He locked himself up in his chamber, and sank 
down exbausted. Long he remained ina state which seemed hatt-sleep- 
ing, half-waking, until the morning birds aroused him. Then the whole 
charm was dispelled ; the events of yesterday returned vividly to his me- 
mory; he became conscious of the double existence which had ther been 
his, and knew—oh, with what bitterness came the knowledge !—that he 


had beheld himself! 





CHAPTER III. 
Lo, ye have souls immortal and sublime 
To be made infinite in love aad light, 
And heavenly knowledge, if ye will but ope 
‘The inner fountains, and the inner eyes, 
An see the deep and ful) significance 
The worth and wherefore of the life of man.—C. Mackay. 

Leuthold watched from the window of thesmail room where he slept, 
ate, and siudied, the merry troop of huntsmen go by. He saw, loftiest 
among them, the graceful head of his friend Herman. The clanging of 
the hoots in the street below had disturbed him from his studies; and as 
he closed the windove and turned away from the sunshiae, the glittering 
dresses, and the sound of gay voices, the darkness and solitude of his own 
poor chamber struck him mournfully. He leant his forehead against his 
open book, and tried to shut out from his view alike the brightness with- 
out and the gloom within—both were equally painful. 

“How happy they seem! how gay!” thought the young man with 
sadness. “ And 1? Well, let me calmly think what I am, and what 
I would fain be. Would I change with them ?—become noble, and hand- 
some, and rich as they ; have no care but for the pleasures of life? Ah, 
but age will come ; the strong limbs will grow feeble; the gay spirit 
become soured; the mind sink toa mere animal existence. Would I 
change withthem, then? No!” 

And the student strove to cheer himself with the consciousness of the 
high aim of life. He remembered that man’s godlike mind is not given 





existence in the passing pursuit of pleasure. Leuthold grew clearér 
while he pondered, he looked around on the dear companions of his lone- 
liness—precious, though silent—his beloved books; and he envied not 
Herman himself, save for that most priceless treasure, which the student 
would have died to gain—Hilda’s love. 

‘* How noble he looked as he passed her window !” thought Leuthold. 
“ How dare I compare myself to him!” and the student looked mourn- 
fully down upon his own slight, meagre limbs, and thin bands. * Oh, 
that I could die—that [ could lose the memory of this bitter, hopeless 
love!” he cried, as, bowing his hand upon his knees, and forgetting his 
manhood, he gave way to the weakness of a nature which resembled a 
woman’s in sensitiveness, and sobbed as in his childish days. 

With the reaction of his feelings the young man grew calmer. “ I will 
be patient—I will endure,” continued he, pursuing the train of his 
thoughts. “ The sunshine of life is not for me,I must train my spirit 
to live content in its shade. Why murmur, poor heart! the future will 
but be as the past. From my cradle life has been a solitude. I have 
never known the joy of being beloved!” But while Leuthold uttered 
this, a remorseful pang touched his heart, and a faint spirit-like voice, 
seemed to fall on his ear,—* My son, my son, hast thou, then, forgotten 
me ?” 

The student threw himself on his knees, and cried,—* Forgive me, oh, 
my mother, if this wild love for a womeut shuts out the memory of thine! 
Pure and angelic spirit, comfort me now!” He clasped a crucifix, and 
remained mattering the customary devotions of a religion in which even 
the depths of his philosophical learning had not shaken his belief—it was 
too near his heart for any mere powers of intellect to overthrow it. 
Gradually a numbness oppressed his faculties ; the realities around him 
faded into shadows, until le seemed to wake at last, like one who, dream 
ing, dreams he is roused froma dream. In that momeut, the myste 
rious change for which he has longed passed over Leuthold ; his spirit 
‘became divided, aud beheld its bodily Self. 

The form which engarmented that pure and noble soul was not beauti- 
ful. The Shadow looked down upon Leuthold as he knelt, and thought 
how mean was the figure of the student—diminutive, stooping, though not 
actually deformed. The face was sallow, without a ray of colour; the 
features irregular ; and when in repose, ordinary aud inexpressive. The 
sole redeeming portions of the face were a high, broad forehead, and 
large soft, grey eyes, shaded by lashes as long and silken as a woman's. 
Bat it could not be denied that, as he appeared now, not a trace of per- 
sonal beauty did the student possess. 

Leuthold rose up, put aside his books, and went out into the streets of 
Leipzic. The invisible Shuduw followed him, and watched him as he 
moved. His slight, low figure, would have passed unnoticed through the 
crowd of a great city, but here,in Leipzic, which was for ages the strong- 
hold of learning, there were many of whom Leuthold Auerbach was 
known, a8 oue whese wisdom surpassed his years. Not afew, both of the 
old, whose companionship he sought, and the young, who came to him 
for instruction, doffed their hats as he passed. The pleasant smile of re- 
cognition lighted up his face, and the Shadow saw that his step grew 
firmer, and even his stature seemed to rise, with a consciousness that he 
was respected by those whose respect was grateful to him. 

He went on to the great hall of Leipzic, where students and professors 
were accustomed to meet for discussion, and to give and receive instruc- 
tion. It wasa high day, and within those walls were collected many of 
the learned from all parts of Germany. As Leuthold passed through the 
division where sat the younger of the company, many otf them his own 
pupils, he heard a murmur of respectful congratulation. His eye 
brightened, and his lips relaxed into a smile almost as bright as Herman’s. 
The spirit looked and felt—phantom as it was—as if a sanbeam of glad- 
ness had shot through its being. 

**We have been looking for you, Herr Auerbach,” said one of the young 
men. “ The great doctor trom Cotogne has mentioned you with praise; 
aud our professor has chosen you to deliver the harangue, as being the 
most learned of the students of Leipsic.” : 

_ Leuthold’s cheek flashed with pleasure; and he walked with a digni- 
fied step to the upper end of the hall, where the learned conclave await 
ed him. There he heard that the fame of Leuthold of Leipsic had 
reached to distant cites. Many, whose heads were white with long years 
of etudy, came forward to hold in friendly grasp the hand of the young 
man. He, in self-possessud yet modest humility, which gave a graceiul- 





ness to his whole deportment, received congratulations aud praise. 
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“« They told me I should see a plain, common-looking youth,” whisper. 
ed the great savant of Cologne. “I do not find him so. His manner is 
dignified yet —' ing; his countenance beams with intellect.” 

“ You are right. He has the beauty ofa noble mind. I am proad of 
my pupil,” answered the professor, who was Hilda’s father. 

The Shadow heard, its airy essence thrilled with joy. 

Now from amidst the crowded assembly rose the voiceof Leuthold 
Auerbach. It was low and tremulous at first, as if oppressed by the 
dcad silence around; bat as the speaker advanced, it became firm. Al. 
ready we have said that Leutheld possessed that irresistible charm—a 
low, clear, and melodious voice, that steals into the heart and carries it 
away captive at his will. These exquisite tones were now like music, 
accompanying the deep wisdom which they uttered. Leuthold was not 
an impassioned orator, with him all feelings lay deep, giving an outward 
calmness to all he said and did ; and, therefore, his words now Were more 
those of a sage who reasoned for a great truth, than of a young man wko 
poured forth his emotions in flowery eloquence. But the clearness and 
earnestness of his own mind communicated itself to his speech, and to the 
intellectof the multitude who listened, as it were, with the ears ofone 
mau. When he concluded, first a or silence—more expressive than 
applause—and then a shout of congratulation that made the hall re-echo, 
procluimed the triumph of the student. 

Almost overpowered, Leuthold sank back, and his friends crowded 
round him. Foremost among them was the learned professor, who had 
been his teacher in the days of his early youth. 

“ You mustcome home with me to-day,” said the kindly old man. “ Hilda 
will rejoice to hear of your success.” 

The Shadow looked down upon itself, and saw that Leuthold’s face 
glowed with rapture, and his very lips trembled with emotion. 

“Tam weary now, my kind master,” answered he, taking the profes. 
sor’s hand affectionately ; “ but I will come to night—yes ! tell her I will 
come to-night,” he repeated, almost ——— , 

Still under the influence of the joy which gave beauty tohis whole ap- 
pearance, Leuthold took his way homeward. He sat a long time in his 
quiet room—it hardly looked so lonely as it had done in the morning, and 
he himself appeared no longer the pale and drovping student, who 
knelt in despair before the crucifix. He rested his head on his hand, and 
the Phantom, who was ever present, watched. Now and then smiles 
came and went over his face, and kindled it with joy. As the day wore 
on he heard the troop of huntsmen go by on their return: but they gave 
him no pain; he did not even move to look at them. When evening 
camehe wrapped himeelf in his cloak, and went out to visit Hilda. Ere 
he reached the dour a horseman galloped furiously past him. Leuthold 
turned and saw that it was Herman, his dark hair flying in the wind, and 
his whole mien disordered. 

“ Poor Herman ! he is annoyed ; perhaps he has been unsuccessfal 
at the chase, in which he delights so much,” thought the student ; and in 
his simple and gentle nature, Leuthold almost reproached himself for 
being happy while his friend was not so. But he remembered Herman 
no longer when he entered Hilda’s dwelling. 

It was a small, pleasant chamber, into which he passed ; how well he 
knew every nook of it! There, night after night, in the long winter eVen~ 
ings, the motherless, lonely youth, had been made welcome by his kind 
old master ; and the little Hilda had joyfully welcomed a playfellow who 
was 80 much gentler than her own wild brothers, There, as years went 
ou the young manhad listened to the eveuing instructions of the professor, 
while Hilda, now growing woman'y and reserved, but kind and sisterly 
still, sat by. Leuthold glanced lovingly towards the corner where she 
used to work, thé’tmp shining on her smooth brown hair, and her quick- 
moving fingers. Oh, how happy were those days! Musing thus, the 
student waited for the entrance of his beloved. L 

Hilda came at last. She met him cordially, took his hand in both hers 
—the poor Leuthold, how he trembled at the touch !—and told him how 
glad she was of his triumph that day. 2 

‘* My father is proud of you, Leuthold ; we are al] proud of you. You 
must not forget us when you are a great man!” said Hilda, with a frank 
and pleasant smile. 

The student looked at her with his whole soul in his eyes—those bean- 
tiful, soft eyes! He leaned over her as she sat, and became abeorbed in 
the bliss ofher presence. They talked, as they always did, of things that both 
loved, of all that was beautiful in the world and in life ; she with the 
open-hearted kindliness of her nature, as conversing with a dear friend ; 
and he, drinking in love ineffable from her every word and look. The 
Shadow hovered over him, and perceived how that the magic of love gave 
new music to his sweet voice, and new eloquence to his tongue. How 
it lighted up his face, and made his homely features almost divine with the 


radiance of a commandiug intellect, and a heart full of all that is pure aud 


ood in man. The Spirit beheld, and g'oried in itself. 


nothing to conceal—alas for him, not even the sweet secret of love ! She 
praised him, she spoke of his coming career of fame, and, more glorious 
still than fame, the proud delight of a life spent in the soul’s true —— 
—that of adding to the wisdom of past ages, and of lighting one’s own 
lamp, be it great or small, that future generations may grow wiser and 
better through its guiding radiance. : 

“ You are gentle as well as wise, Leuthold,” said the maiden. “ You 
will go through life happy and beloved. All is well with you.” 

Her voice had a softened tone, almost sad ; and her whole manner was 
subdued—it might be that, while speaking to Leuthold, she thought of 
one still dearer. The student was deceived by her kind words, the tremu- 
lousness of her voice, the sudden changing of her cheek, her troubled and 
anxious air. He believed—oh, the madness of the dream !—that there 
was yet hope for him, that in time he might be loved even ashe loved. 

He mentioned Herman; but she who in happiness would have blush- 
ed and trembled at the chance hearing of the beloved name, now in her 
sorrow could listen to itunmoved. No outward sign of love for his rival 
came todim the young man’s hope. 

“I saw Waldhot on my way hither, and thoughthe would have been 
with you to-night,” continued Leuthold. 

“He came, but soon departed,” said Hilda, calmly ; and the student 
dared ask uo more. Could it be that Herman Waldhof bad returned an 
unsuccessful wooer? And if so, why? The bare idea made the heart 
of him who loved so madly throb with added violence. He was too no- 
ble to rejoice at the sorrow of his friend ; and yet human nature is weak, 
and Love is a king who conquers all other feelings. That Hilda should 
be free—that he might dare to seek her love! The —— overpower- 
ed him ; and, as the Shadow of his soul read all these conflicting feelings 
in the face of the student, it became troubled likewise 

” What ails thee, Leuthold 1” said Hilda, kindly, as she lifted ber calm 
eyes to his agitated countenance. “ Thy hand is burning, too!” and the 
touch of her soft, cool fingers thrilled to his beart. “ Dear friend,” she 
added, “ { must send thee away. Go home and sleep—this day’s happt- 
ness is too much for thee,” 

“ It is—it is too much,”’ passionately cried the student. He dared not 
trust himself with another word or look, but, bidding Hilda adieu, he 
went out. 

In the cool night, beneath the quiet stars, the frenzy passed away; 
soft dreaminess overpowered hin, and the spell was ended. Leuthold 
knew that his desire had been fulfilled; and clearly and distinctly he re- 
membered all that the Shadow had beheld. The knowledge gave him 
no false pride; but a delicious consciousness of what he was himself and 
how he was regarded by others, crept into his heart, and imparted to it 
courage, and firmness, and peace. The timid, self-abased student n0¥ 
kuew himeelf, und became strong.— Fraser's Magazine. 

To be continued. 
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MEMOIR OF SIR C. J. NAPIER. 


Lieutenant-General Sir Charles James Napier, G. C. B., who has jon 
received the appointment of Commander-in-Chief in India, is in bis 670 
year, and is the eldest son of the Hon. George Napier (son of th: co 
Lord Napier) by his second wife, Sarah, seventh daughter of the secom 
Duke of Richmond. He is, therefore, brother to Major-General Sir George 
Napier, G C. B., and to Major-General Sir William Napier, K. C. B., late 
Governor of Guernsey, and the Peninsular historian, and cousin to Rear~ 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier, K. C. B., late M. P. for Marylebone. Lat 
subject of this notice was born in Whitebail-place, London, on the 10th o! 
August, 1782. While yet an infant. his father, the Hon. Colonel Georg 
Napier, befure referred to, proceeded to Ireland, as Comptroller of pod 
Accounts, and occupied a country residence at Colbridge, county of Kil 
dare, where followed the births of the military historian and other oer 
bers of this numerous family. The early days of Sir Charles were, there 
fore, spent in Ireland. Before proceeding farther in the personal er ig 
of Sir Charles, it may be as well to add that the family deduce thei 4 
scent directly from John Napier, of Merchistown, the renowned tg ted 
of logarithms. He was son of Sir Alexander Napier, Master of the Min 
in Scotland. 

Sir Charles entered the army in 1794. His commissions are thus -_ 
ed: Ensign, January 31st, 1794; Lieutenant, May 8'h, 1794; hg 
December 224, 1803; Major, May 29, 1806; Lieutenant-Colone!, J¥ 
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Hilda talked to Leuthold with the kindly earnestness of a heart which had 
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mag ; ay 27th, 1825; Major-General, Jan 10th, 
o7th, La oN November 9th, 1846; and Colonel of the 22d 
a "November 2lst, 1843. The following is an official record ot his ser- 
_— ‘fi m “ Hant’s Army Liet.” “ He served in the Irish Rebellion in 
bee foe in the Insarrection of 1803. He commanded the 50th through- 
= the campaign terminating with the battle of Corunna, where he was 
po prisoner, after receiving five wounds; viz leg broken by a musket 
ys sabre cut on the head, wounded in the back by « bayonet, ribs 
i ken by a cannon shot, and several severe contusions from the batt-end 
er musket. He returned to the Peninsula in the latter part of 1809, 
on he remained until 1811; he was present at the action of the Coa, 
were he had two horses shot under him. He was also at the battle ol 
Busco, where be was shot through the face, and had his jaw broken and 
ye injared. He likewise took part iu the battle of Fuentes d’Ouor, the 
al siege of Badajos, and a great pumber of skirmishes. In 1813 be 
“ ved in a floating expedition on the coast of the United States of North 
America, and landed a great number of times at Craney Island, and other 
laces. His next services were in the campaign of oe) hg mes pre- 
‘ent at the storming of Cambray. _He next command tt » ene oan: 
loyed in Scinde ; and on the 17th of February, 1843, with | ~ 
Privioh troops, he attacked aud defeated, after a “0 pee action “8 - 
hours’ duration, 22,000 of the enemy, strongly posted wd —— i ai . 
21st of February Hyderabad surrendered to him; an on the 24th o 
March with 5000 men, he attacked and signally defeated 20,000 of the 
‘ sted in a very strong and difficult position at Dubha, near Hy- 
dorahads thus completing the entire subjugation of Scinde. Early in 
845 ith fe ae cpnsieting of about five thousand men of all arms, he 
a he fi ida ainst the mountain and desert tribes situated on the right 
wok atte Indas, to, the north of Shikarpore ; and after an arduous cam- 
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P in he effected the total destruction of these robber tribes. Sir Charles 
3 Rolde a medal for Corunna, and a new war medal. €. 
dd. The office of Commander-in-chief in India is worth about £5500 per 
id nnum; but aseat at the Supreme Board, which Sir Charles is almost 
ud — to have, brings in an addition of £10,000 per annum. The office 
~ vives its holder the local rank of General, however inferior his rank in 
4 tbe army may be in point of gradation. 
tC) Sir Charles married, first, in 1827, the daughter of John Oakley, Esq., 
ns ot Deal, Keat; she died in 1833. He married, secondly, in 1835, the 
re danguter of Williex Philips, Esq., of Court Henry, Carmarthenshire, and 
id relict of Richard Alcock, Esq. i } 
ad. Tue tollowiag extract trom a pamphlet by Sir Charles, will show some- 
thing of his personal character :— 
al “ No regimental officer should be allowed more than three camels in the field. 
= I speak from experience. When I took the field in the Hill Campaign against 
wd he robber tribes, I had but five camels. 1 was then not merely Commander of 
al he forces, but also Governor, and one camel out of the five was loaded entirely 
‘ith official documents, stationery, maps, books, and correspondence, civil and 
he itary. If L could do this (and in the march of Emaun Ghar ir 1843, I and m 
n- ide-de-camp had but three camels between us), a regimental officer can do wi 
ad hree camels, whatever be his rank, What does he want? His tent, a canteen, 
ho second pair of breeches, a second pair of shoes, half a dozen shirts, a second 
nt Hanne! waisteeat, a couple of towels, and a piece of soap ; a!l beyond is mere lux- 
ry, and not fit for a campaign. His regimentals he carries on his back, An In- 
ye lian campaign lasts five months. No man takes the field for comfort; he goes to 
rly vin renown, and no Sybarite wins renown in.war.”’ 
“ In commenting on this extract the T'imes of the 6th inst. remarks, 
= “ Tue description of the establishment which sufficed for the conqueror 
nd ruler of an extensive dominion is backed by the evidence of Sir 
erg harles’s owa aide-de-camp, who observes, ‘“‘ We “ went nearly in the 
ow bid Peuiasala style ;” that style, we regret to say, being the very opposite 
ftuat which eaervates, eacumbers, disables, and ruins the modern [n- 
‘ou tiaa army. Tas great Dake’s antipathy to baggage is well known to 
nk those who served under him in the Peninsula. Indeed, we have heard it 
very contidently suroaised that certain manesavres, which resulted in the 
au- picrifice of some hundreds of males laden with mess provisions and far- 
in nitare, crockery, wardrobes,and creature comforts of every description, 
oth not being otherwise explicable, had doubtless been devised for that spe- 
the cial end ; and that the Chief's utter indifference to the loss fully warran- 
dj ted that supposition. That his Grace would advocate u returnto “ the 
‘he old * Peninsula style” as nearly as possible, in the Indian army, we can 
sve easily imagine from the tone in which three years since he alluded in the 
ow Lords to Sir Harry Smith having lost the tail of his baggage in the forced 


the march which preceded the battle of Aliwall. Such is the master, and 































d syeh the school, of which Sir Charles Napier isa worthy pupil. But we 
I ; ae : : A gti eer. 
\ ifve hardly done justice yet tohis “ Peninsula” virtues, His aide-de-camp 
nad», @ /©'s out thatia the three /ight camel loads which constituted the whole su- 
‘he pellex of empire and cammand, there happened to be some beer and wine. 
~ On this his chief exclaims, “ More shame for us! What have “soldiers to 
went do with beer and wineonacampaign?” We don’t expect heroes to live up- 
wh on glory, nor are we without due consideration forthe case of British gen- 
und tlemen toiling and fighting under an Indian sun, but yet we think such a 
man ee Sir Charles is wanted in the Indian army. 
rou “There isa great work of reform to be done ia that quarter. In whatever 
manner war may or ought to be conducted east of the Sutlej, that boundary 
wes ouce crossed, we find ourselves among a different people, and under new 
- of circumstances. We must learn from the enemy as muchas they will learn 
nue (omus. There isa more urgent call for simplicity of life and equipments, 
aad {vr promptitude and celerity of movement, for cheapness of cost, tor endu- 
— race of privation, and for living and doing as the people of the country 
ed uemselves live and do, The testimony of several great authorities, con- 
~ firmed by disasters in the city, in the barrack, in the pass, andin the field, 
her ondemas the attempt to import British luxury into Cabul, Scinde, o7 the 
val Punjab. In those countries we must, for a long time to come, live among 
oes, alwaye ready to catch us off our guard, and to break the yoke which 
o., ontines their immemorial prescription of riot and plunder. We cannot 
maintain a perpetual garrison against such a population, except by their 
= Dwi assistance against oneanother ; in other words, by a partisan warfare, 
~4 Un such a country there can be uo rest. We must make up for the pau- 
oon sity of the British element by greater activity, hardihood, and skill. Our 
mn army must be rid of its superfluove baggage and clouds of followers, and 
k assimilated mere to the native Sikk model. Even Lord Gough complains 
ald that in the late day of confusion and shame he was obliged to detach a 
= siderable part of hisforce “to protect the “ enormous amount of 
a provision and baggage that always hampers the movements ofan Indian 
ng army.” That evil must beremedied with a strong hand, and Sir Charles 
— Nepier, who has already done it in Scinde, and who teaches by example 
he 34s well as by precept, is the man to repeat his work in the Punjab, and, 
abe itnecessary, in Britieh india.” 
pp 
not INDIA. 
» be We commence our extracts with Lord Gough’s despatch, containing 
sa ) his account of the late battle. It was addressed to the Governor-General 
old of India :— 
 re- : “ Camp, Chillianwallah, Jan. 16, 1849. 
im “My Lord,—Major Mackeson, your lordship’s political ageut with my 
and camp, officially communicated to me on the 10th instant the fall of Attock, 
p it aud the advance of Sirdar Chuttur Singh, in order to concentrate his force 
ow with the army in my front under Shere Singh, already amounting to from 
30,000 to 40,000 men, with sixty-two guns, concluding his letter thus :— 
‘I would argé in the event of your lordship’s fiading yourself strong 
enough, with the army under your command, to strike an effectual blow 
at the enemy in our front—that the blow should be struck with the least 
Possible delay.’ Concurring entirely with Major Mackeson, and feeling 
just ‘at was perfectly competent effectually to overthrow Shere Singh's 
71h re I moved from Loah Tibbah at daylight on the 12th to Dingee, 
ifth “ ut twelve miles. Having learnt from my spies,and from other sources 
ond uormation, that Shere Singh still held with his right the villages of 
ge or weewallah and Futteh Shah-ke-Church, having the great body of his 
late es the village of Lollianwalla, with his left at Russool on the Jhelum, 
are lafen® ¥ occupying the southern extremity of alow range of difficult hills, 
The = ‘ed by ravines, which extend nearly to that village, 1 made my 
h of ca ‘seiuents accordingly that evening, aud communicated them to the 
rge ‘an manders of the several divisions ; but, to insure correct information 
rm sak ‘he nature of the country, which I believed tobe excessively dilli- 
Kit movi and ill-adapted to the advance ofa regular army, I determined upon 
em- ; the 135 on this village witha view to reconnoltre. On the morning of 
ere- marty in the force advanced. I madea considerable detour to my right, 
tory 7 ene to distract the enemy’s attention, but principally to get as 
pea mala A A gg of the jungle, on which it would appear that the enemy 
ntor foun elied. We approached this village about twelve o'clock, and 
Mint and re Poa mound close to it, a strong picquet of the enemy’s cavalry 
rt jie a ry which pa once dispersed, obtaining from the mound a 
dat- in laden pect bar! the eam before us, and the enemy drawn out 
rail, out of pL e having either during the night or that morning moved 
‘une several positions, and occupied the ground in our front, which 
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The day being so far advanced, I decided upon taking up a position 10 
rear of the village, in order to reconnoitre my front, finding that I could 
not turn the enemy s flanks, which rested upon a dense jungle, extending 
nearly to Hailah, which I had previously occupied for some time, and the 
a ag ore of which I knew, and upon the Raviney hills, near Russool, 
without detaching a force toa distance; this I considered both inexpe- 
dient and dangerous. The engineer department had been ordered to ex. 
amine the country before us, and the Quartermaster-General was in the 
act of taking up ground for the encampment, when the enemy advanced 
some horse artillery, and opened a fire on the skirmishers in front of the 
village. I immediately ordered them to be silenced by a few rounds 
from our heavy guns, which advanced to an open space in front of the 
village. Their fire was instantly returned by that of nearly the whole of 
the enemy’s field artillery, thus exposing the position of his guns, which 
the jungle had hitherto concealed. It was now evident that the enemy in- 
tended io fight, aiid would probably advance his guns so as to reach the 
encampment during the night. I therefore drew up in order of battle ; 
Sir Walter Gilbert’s division on the right flanked Brigadier Pope’s brigade 
of cavalry, which I strengthened by the 14th light dragoons, well aware 
that the enemy was strong in cavalry upon his left. To this were attached 
three troops of horse artillery, under Lieutenant-Colonel Grant. The 
heavy guns were inthe centre. Brigadier-General Campbell's division 
formed the left, flanked by Brigadier-General White's brigade of cavalry, 
and three troops of horse artillery, under Lieut-Colonel Brind. The field 
batteries were with the infantry divisions. Thus formed, the troops were 
ordered to lie down, whilst the heavy gaus, under Major Horsford, ably 
seconded by Brevet-Majors Ludlow <4. Sir Richmund Shakespear, open- 
eda well-directed and powerful fire upon the enemy’s centre, where his 
guns appeared principally to be placed ; and this fire was ably supported 
on the flanks by the field batteries of the infantry divisions. After about 
an hour's fire that of the enemy appeared to be, if not silenced, sufficient- 
ly disabled to justify an advance upon his position and guns. I then 
ordered my left division to advance, which had to move over a greater 
extent of ground, and in frontof which the enemy seemed not to have 
many guns. Soon after, 1 directed Sir Walter Gilbert to advance, and 
sent orders to Brigadier Pope to protect the flank and support the move- 
ment. Brigadier Penny’s brigade was held in reserve, while the irregu- 
lar cavalry, under Brigadier Hearsey, with the 20th native infantry, was 
ordered to protect the enormous amount of provision and baggage that so 
hampers the movement ofan Indianarmy. Some time after the advance 
I foand that Brigadier Pennycuick’s brigade had failed in maintaining the 
positivn it had carried, and immediately ordered Brigadier Penny's reserve 
to support it; but Brigadier-General Campbell, with that steady coolness 
and military decision tor which he is so remarkable, having pushed on his 
left brigade and formed line to his right, carried everything before him, 
and svon overthrew that portion of the enemy which had obtained a tem- 
porary advantage over the right brigade. The last brigade, lam informed, 
mistook for the signal to move in double time the action of their brave lea- 
ders, Brigadier Pennycuick and Lieut-Col. Brookes (twooflicers not surpas- 
sed for sound judgment and military daring in this or any otherarmy), who 
waved their swords over their heads as they cheered on their gallant 
comrades. This unhappy mistake led tothe Europeans outstripping the 
native corps, which could not keep pace, and arriving completely blown 
at a belt of thicker jungle, where they got into some confusion, and Lieut 
Colonel Brookes leadiug the 24th, was killed between the enemy’s guns. 
At this moment a large body of infantry, which supported their guns open- 
ed upon them so destructive a fire that the brigade was forced to retire, 
having lost their gallant and lamented leader, Brigadier Pennycuick, and 
the three other field officers of the 24th, and nearly half the regiment, 
belore it gave way ; the native regiment, when it came up, also suffering 
severely. Injustice to this brigade, |] must he allowed to state that they 
behaved heroically, and but for their too hasty and consequently disorder- 
ly advance, would have emulated the conduct of the left brigade, which 
left unsupported for a time, had to charge to their front and right where- 
ever the enemy appeared. The brigade of horse artillery on their left 
arder Lieutenaut-Colonel Brind, judiciously and gallantly aiding, main- 
tained an effective fire. Major-General Sir J. Thack well, on the extreme 
leftand rear, charged the enemy’s cavalry, whenever they showed them- 
selves. The right attack of intantry, under that able officer, Major-Gene- 
ral Sir Walter Gilbert, was most praiseworthy and successful. The ieft 
brigade, under Brigadier Mountain, advanced, under a heavy fire, upon 
the enemy’s guns, ina manner that didcredit to the brigadier and his gal- 
lant brigade, which came first into action, and suffered severely. he 
right brigade, under Brigadier Godby, ably supported the advance. This 
division nobly maintained the character of the Indian army, taking and 
spiking the whole of the enemy's guns in their front, and dispersing 
the Sikhs whenever they were seen. The Major-Generel reports most 
favourably of the fire of his field-battery. 

The right brigade of cavalry, under Brigadier Pope, was not, I regret 
to say, so successful. Either by some order or misapprehension of an 
order, they got into much confusion, hampered the fine brigade of horse 
artil'ery, which, while getting into action against a body of the enemy's 
cavalry that was coming down upon them, had their horses separated from 
their guns by the false movements of our cavalry, and notwithstanding 
the heroic conduct of the gunners, fo:r of those guns were disabled to an 
extent which rendered their withdrawal at the moment impossible. The 
moment the artillery was extricated, and the cavalry re-formed, a few 
rounds put te flight the enemy that had occasioned this confusion. With 
this exception the conduct of the troops generally was most exemplary. 
Some corps, both European and native, acted under most trying circum- 
stances (from the temporary failure in our left centre and right, and the 
cover which the jungle afforded to the enemy’s movements), and with a 
gallantry worthy cf the highest admiration. Although the enemy, who 
defended not only his guns but his positicn with desperation, was driven 
in much confusicn, st with heavy loss from every part of it, and the 
greater part of his field artillery was actually captured, the march of bri- 
gades to their flanks to repel parties that had rallied, and the want of num- 
bers and consequent support to our right flank, aided by the cover of the 
jengle and the close of the day, enabled him, upon our further advance in 
persuit, to return and carry off, unobserved, the greater portion of the 
guns we had thus gallantly carried at the point of the bayonet. I remain- 
ed with Brigadier General Campbell’s division, which had been reinforced 
by Brigadier Mountain's brigade, until near eight o'clock, in order to ef. 
fect the bringing in of the captured ordnance and of the wounded, and 
I hoped to bring in the rest of the guns next morning. But I did uot feel 
justified in remaining longer out. Thenight was very dark. I knew not 
now far I had advanced. There were no wells nearer than the line of 
this village. The troops had been arduously employed all day, and there 
was every appearance of a wet night; rain did fall before morning. I 
should have felt great satisfaction if 1 were euabled to state that my 
expectations in regard to the guns had been realised; but although a 
brigade of cavalry under Brigadier White, with a troop of horse artillery 
were on the ground soon after daylight, we found that the enemy, assisted 
by the neighbouring villagers, had carried off their guns excepting twelve, 
which we had brought in the night before. Most of the captured wag- 
gons I had caused to be blown up before leaving the ground. The vic- 
tory was complete as to the total overthrow of the enemy ; and his sense 
of utter discomfiture and defeat will, I trust, soon be made apparent, 
ualess, indeed, the rumours prevalent this day, of his having been joined 
by Chuttur Singh, prove correct. 1am informed that the loss of the Sikhs 
has been very considerable, and chiefly amongst their old and tried sol- 
diers. Inno action do Lremember seeing so many of the enemy’s slain 
upon the same space, Sobraon, perhaps, only excepted. Ihave now, my 
lord, stated the general movements of this army previous to, and during 
the action of Chillianwallah; and, as that action was characterised by 
peculiar features which rendered it impossible for the commander -in 
chief to witness all the operations of the force, I shall beg leave to bring 
prominently to your lordahip's notice the names of the several officers 
and corps particularly mentioned by the divisional commanders. I have 
already stated the obligations I am under to Major General Sir Joseph 
Thackwell and Sir Walter Gilbert, and to Brigadier General Campbell, 
for their most valuable services. I warmly concur with them in the thanks 
which they have expressed to the several brigadiers and officers com- 
mauding corps, and to the troops generally. 

Sir Joseph Thackwell names with much satisfaction, Brigadier White’s 
conduct of his brigade; Major Yerbury, commanding 3d Light Dragoons ; 
the gallant charge of Captain Unett, in command of a squadron of that 
corps; Major Mackenzie, commanding the 8th; and Captain Wheatley, 
commanding the 5th Light Cavalry: and the conduct of Captain Moore, 
of the 8th, with a squadron detached in support of the artillery. He 
further notices the assistance he derived from the zeal and activity of 
Captain Pratt, Assistant Adjutant-Geveral, and Lieutenant Tucker, De- 
puty Assistant Quartermaster-General of his division; of Captain Cautley, 
Major of Brigade; of his Aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Thackwell; and of 
Lieutenant Simpson, Sub-Assistaut Commissary-General. Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Campbell speaks in terms of admiration of the 5th brigade, led on 
by that distinguished officer, Brigadier Peunycuick, and particularly of 
the gallant exertions of her Majesty’s 24th Foot, under the cunmaal of 


Lieutenant-Colouel Brookes, and the good and steady advance of the 
25th and 45th Native Infantry, under the command of Lieut.-Col. Cor- 











bett and Mujor Williams. He particularises the undaunted example set 
to his brigade by Brigadier Hoggan, the continued steadiness and 

try of her Majesty’s 61st Regiment, commanded by Lieut.-Col. M‘Leod, 
under the most trying circumstances, the distinguisbed conduct of Major 
Flemyng and the officers of the 36th Native Infantry, and of the 46th Na- 
tive Jufantry, under Major Tudor, as also the able and zealous exertions 
of the Brigade Major, Capt. Keiller. The Brigadier-General also brings 
to notice his obligations to Major Tucker, Assistant-Adjutant General of 
the Army, and to Capt. Goldie and Lieut. Irwin, of the Engineers, who 
were sent to his assistance, and the cordial and able support which he 
received from Major Ponsonby, his Assistant-Adjutant-General; and he 
particularly mentioned the conduct of Ensign Garden, his Deputy Assist- 
ant-Quartermaster-General, and of Captain Haythorne, his hide-decome, 
further naming Lieut. Grant, of her Majesty’s 24th Regiment, Lieut 
Powys, of her Majesty’s 61st, who attended him as orderly officers, and 
of Lieut. and Adjutant Shadwell, of her Majesty's 98th, who was with 
him as a volunteer. 

Sir Walter Gilbert speaks warmly of the charge on Brigadier 
Mountain against a large battery of the enemy, and followed up on bis 
right by Brigadier Godby, and of the subsequent conduct of these offi- 
cers; as also of the conduct of Major Chester, Assistant Adjutant-Gene- 
ral, and Lieutenant Galloway, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General 
of the division; Lieut. Colt, his Aide-de-camp ; of Capt. Sherwill and 
Lieut. Macdonnell, Majors of Brigade ; and of Capt. Glasfurd and Lieut. 
W. E. Morton, of the Engineers. 

The Major-General further mentions the undaunted bravery on this oc- 
casion of her Majesty’s 28th Regiment, under Lieut.-Col. Congreve; the 
distinguished conduct of the 2ud European Regiment under Major Steel ; 
and the manner in which Majors Smith aud Way, of the 29th, and Major 
Talbot, of the 2nd Europeans, seconded their able commanders. He al- 
so expresses his thanks to Lieut.-Col. Jack, commanding the 30th Native 
Infantry, Major Bamfield commanding the 56th Native Infantry, who was 
mortally wounded ; Major Cortield, commanding the 3lst Native Infan- 
try; aud Major M‘Causland, commanding the 70th Native Infantry, for 
the manner in which they led their regiments into action; naming, like- 
wise Captain Nembhard of the 56th, who succeeded to the command of 
that corps; Captain Dawes, commanding the field battery of the division, 
and Captain Robins of the 15th, who acted as his Aide-de.camp. 

The reserve, cunsisting of the 15th Native Infantry, and eiglit compan- 
ies of the 69th Native Infantry, was ably handled by Brigadier Penny, 
well seconded by Lieut.-Culonels Sibbald aud Mercer, commandin @ 
corps. The Brigadier particularly mentions the steady conduct of the ri- 
fle company of the 69th, under Captain Sissmore, and acknowledges the 
services of Captain Macpherson, his Major of Brigade, and Brevet-Ca 
- Morris, of the 20th Native Infantry, who attended him as orderly 
officer. 

Brigadier-General Tennant, commanding the artillery division, render- 
ed me every aid, and presided over the noble arm of which he is the 
head most creditably to himself, and most beneficially to the service. 
The Brigadier-General particularly mentions Brigadier G. Brooke, who 
commanded the whole of the Horse yaa J ; Brigadier Huthwaite, 
commanding the Foot Artillery ; Lieut.-Colonels C. Grant and F. Brind, 
Major R. Horsford. and Major Mowat—all of whom were in important 
commands. He further brings to notice Capt. J. Abercrombie, Dep. 
Asst Adjt-Gen ; Lieut. Tombs, Dep Asst Quart-Gen, his Aide-de-Camp ; 
Lieut. Olpherts; Captain Hogge, Com of Ord.; and Lieut De Teissier, 
who attended him as orderly officer. 

I have, in the beginning of this despatch, noticed the services of Brevet- 
Major Sir Richmond Shakspear and Brevet-Major Ludlow, in command 
of the heavy batteries, under the general superintendence of Major Hors- 
ford ; and itonly remains for me to add that the conduct of Major Fordyce, 
Captains Warner and Duncan, Lieutenants Robinson and Walker, com- 
manding troops and field batteries, as well as the officers and men of the 
artillery generally, have been named in terms of praise by the divisional 
commander. Lieutenants C. V, Cox and E. Kaye, Brigede-Majors of this 
arm, have been also named by their respective Brigadiers. From the 
engineer department, under Major Tremenheere, I received active as- 
sistance, ably aided by Captain Durand, Lieutenants R. Baird, Smith, 
and Goodwyn. 

To the general staff I am greatly indebted. Lieut-Col Gough, CB, 
Quart-Gen and Maj Lugard, Act Adjt-Gen, and Capt C Otter, Act Asst 
Adjt-Gen of M’s Forces; Lieut-Col P Grant, CB, Adjt-Gen of the Army ; 
Maj C Ekins (killed), a valued and much regretted officer, Dep Adjt- 
Gen, and Maj Tucker, Asst Adj-Gen of the Army; Lt-Col W Garden, CB, 
Qrtmstr-Gen of the Army; Lieut W F Tytler, Asst Qtmr-Gen, and 
Lieut Paton, Dep Asst Qtmr-Gen of the Army; Lieut-Col Birch, Judge 
Adv Gen, and Lieut G B Johnsun, Dep Judge Adv-Gen ; Maj G Thomson, 
Asst Commy-Gen, Lieut-Col J G W Curtis, Asst Commy-Gen ; Capt C 
Campbell, Paymstr to the Army; Capt J. Lang, Postmstr; and H 
Franklin, Esq, Ins-Gen of M’s Hospitals. 

To my personal staff I am also much indebted. Capt F P Haines, Mil 
Sec ; Maj H Bates, Aide-de-Camp; Lieut A Bagot, Aide-de-Camp ; Lieut 
8S J Hire, Aide-de-camp ; Capt Gabbett, Aide-de-Camp ; LieutG N Har- 
dinge, Aide-de-Camp; and Lieut W G Prendergast, Persian Interpreter. 

The unwearied exertions of Dr Renny, Super Surg, and of Dr Mac- 
Rae, the Field Surg, in the care of the wounded, have been beyond all 
praise. 

Lord Gifford kindly accompanied me throughout the operations, and 
was most useful in conveying my orders to the several divisions and 
brigades. I had also the advantage through the day of the active servi- 
ces of Lieut-Col Sir H. M. Lawrence, Major Mackeson, Mr. Cocks, C.8., 
Captain Nicholson, and Lieut Robinson, as well as of Major Anstruther, 
7 ee Madras Artillery, and Lieut H.O. Mayne, of the 6th Madras Light 

avalry. 

Captain Ramsay, joint Dep Commy-Gen with the several ofticers of that 
department, has been most indefatigable, and has hitherto kept the army 
wellsupplied. Lhave,&c., | GOUGH, General, Commander-in-Chief. 

The Bombay Times of Feb. 3, thus severely handles the Commander-in- 
chief :— 


“ Not since the destruction of the garrison of Cabool has so heavy a 
catalogue of blunders and misfortunes been carried home from India as 
that which the present mail conveys. ' We have, ior the first time since 
1842, to give the particulars of the annihilation of half regiments from the 
sheer mismanagement of the commanding officer; and the retirement of 
British troops from the presence of the enemy under circumstances when 
to have remained was to have been entirely annihilated. Attock has at 
length fallen into the hands of the enemy. The fidelity of the Affghans 
had been tried too fur. When they found a British army of 24,000 men 
atraid, apparently, to move beyond its lines, while their own countrymen 
were approaching from the western capital, and treason was gaining 
strength on every side, they threw open the gates, and admitted the men 
of Cabool. The captors are said to have plundered the town, and vio- 
lated the women and otherwise behaved themselves disgracefully. Lieut. 
Herbert is a prisoner in the hands of Chuttur Singh. Captain Abbott alone 
now remains at large. Dost Mahomed continues on the banks of the 
Indus, watching the progress of events. At the date of our last, the ar- 
my under the commander-in-chief had for a fortnight been inactive ; 
would they had remained so, rather than have gone out to battle under 
one who never takes the field but mischance or needless carnage attends 
his baaner! The whole force, amounting to between 20,000 and 24,000 
men with from 100 to 150 guns, had pans | up, and lay encamped midway 
between the Chenaub and the Jhelum, about eighteen miles from the 
camp of the enemy, who bad entrenched themselves on the higher bank 
ot the latter river, with outworks on the further side to protect the rear, 
and to enable them, if necessary, to change their position in safety. It 
had all along been given out that no operation of magnitude would be at- 
tempted until tidings were reéeived of the capture of Moultan, though it 
was generally understood that so soon as Moolraj was disposed of, Shere 
Singh would be attacked. Lord Gough had given orders for the advance 
of half the Bombay column, and the whole of the Bengal portion of the 
besieging force, so soon as their object was gained. It is not quite appa- 
rent whether he meant to move so soon as these were ready to start, or 
to wait for their arrival—their upward march must have occupied three 
weeks, and the probability is, that the commander-in-chief meant to be 
guided by the chapter of accidents. A fortnight longer had been spent in 
the operations of the siege than had been looked for, and our troops were 
becoming impatient for employment ; the enemy were waxing audacious 
in Impunity. 

Colonel Sir Henry Lawrence, who had reached Bombay on the 8th of 
December, pushed up the Indus with his accustomed celerity ef move- 
ment; he joined General Whish on the 27th, and remained at Moultan till 
the capture of the city on the 2d of January. He then hastened upwards 
to Ferozepore, which he reached on the 6th, and was the first to convey 
to the Governor General at Mukkoo, the same evening, the tidings of our 
first success. After afew hours stay with Lord Dalhousie, arranging the 
measures to be next pursued, he pushed on to Lahore, where he arrived 
on the morning of the 9th, and attended the Durbar.- From this ke the 
same evening started for the camp of the commander-in-chiet, which he 
reached the next night, when arrangements were immediately made to 
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protected were the guns of the enemy which replied to ours, that we had 


150 


in motion. We give the events as they occurred, without 

= ~ ea thorit to pears them together as cause and effect ; they 
may be so or not; bat they are striking as sequences. Preparations for 
an advance having been made on the 11th, on the 12th the troops march- 
ed out about seven in the morning from their old camp at Lussoorie, and 
reached a place called ~~“ in the direction of the Jhelum, about two 
o’clock in the afternoon. y here encamped nearly in the same order, 
as at Lussoorie, only that Gilbert’s division, with the irregular cavalry, 
were in the rear. hey started again nert morning at seven, accompa- 
nied by all their baggage and other establishments, and marched till noon 
Seeagh a tolerably open country, a patch of brushwood or a few scat- 
tered trees here and there making their appearance. The bagesge me 
directed to halt, while the troops formed line and advanced in order of 
battle. The right consisted of Pope’s cavalry brigade, three troops of 
horse artillery, and a light field battery, and the division of infantry under 
Brigadier-General Campbell. They now came upon one of the outposts 
ofthe enemy. Ten of the heavy guns with the horse artillery batteries, 
were ordered to the front; when, after a few rounds, the enemy retired, 
leaving their tents standing, but carrying with them every thing besides. 
Gen. Phack well, with three troop of horse artillery and White's cavalry 
brigade, had been directed to attack them on the opposite side. The co- 
lumn once more advanced, moving over the ground just before occupied 
by the enemy. The Sikh army lay extended from Moong to Russolo 
stretching a mile from north-east to south-west some distance from the 
Jhelum, which covered their rear, and over which a well-constructed 
bridge had been thrown. Their magazines were at Rassool, where the 
spur extending from the mountains terminated, and near to which there 
‘Was a narrow pass or gorge, well suited for a safe and easy retreatin case 
of reverse befalling them. Their flanks being both admirably secured, 
their centre was protected by field works, which again were covered by 
jungle and uneven ground. The original intention of the command. 
er-in-chief had been to direct all his strength against Russool, ‘when not only 
would their position have been turned, but their stores sacrificed, and 
their retreat in this direction cut off. It was now past 1 o'clock, and the 
troops had been for six hours under arms without rest or refreshment, 
and it was resolved to encamp for the night, as it was clearly impossible 
to attack the enemy with advantage or drive him from his position before 
dark. While the colour-men were marking out the camp, which was, it 
seems. to have been pitched within range of the enemy’s batteries, a fire 
of artillery was opened, and some of the shot fell near the commander- 
in-chief. He now all at once, and without the anaes. consultation with 
any one, changed his plan entirely, and determined to leave Russool alone, 
and to endeavour to penetrate the centre of the enemy’s position near 
Moong. Without knowing anything of the nature of the ground, or the 
ition or strength of the enemy, and in the knowledge that it would be 
impossible before dark to force his entrenchments, or compel him to re- 
tire,and before any arrangement or concerted action or mutual support 
could be made, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, an order was given for a ge 
neral attack under his own immediate direction. A cannonade, which is 
said to have lasted from one to two hours, was first opened, but so well 





scarcely anything but the smoke and flash to guide the direction of our 
fire. The division under Campbell, in making a flank movement, expos- 
ed their own flank to a murderous cross fire from the Sikh batteries. The 
infantry were supported on the right and left by cavalry under White and 
Pope—the intervals were occupied by artillery. Hoggan’s brigade car- 
ried everything before it, storming the batteries and spiking the guns of 
the enemy. ‘he brigade of the Pennycuick, consisting of her Majesty's 
24th, and the 25th and 45th Native Infantry, had been pushed considera- 
bly ahead, and were unsupported by artillery. They suffered tremen- 
dously as they pushed on, and were at length ordered to charge up hill 
against a battery of the perv The aclivity was steep, and the distance 
long; and before they reached the summit they were blown and exhaust. 
ed. They neverthel+ss stormed the battery at the bayonet’s point, and 
were busy spiking the gans, when a regiment ot Sikh infantry, hid in the 
jungle close by, opened so terrific a fire upon them that they were compel- 
ed rapidly to retire. They suffered greatly in their retreat. When they 
reached the main body it was found that out of 800 who had gone into 
action, her Majesty’s 24th had lost 460, of whom nearly one-half were 
slain—the brigadier commanding, the lieutenant-colonel, the major, four 
captains, and seven subalterns left dead—ten were disabled, twenty four 
officers in all, belonging to a gallant corps, having been rendered unser- 

viceable—a casualty list long without precedent in our wars. The native 
regiments suffered but little less severely. As soon as the brigades just 
named were found to be engaged, the brigade under Colonel Mountain 
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all their plans, while in every one of ours we were foiled. They so suc- 
cessfully retired from Moong, to the quarter ou which they now encam 
ed, that the parties who went iu quest of the wounded next day could 
scarcely discover their position. They now took up their quarters on the 
heights of Russool, watching the movements of Lord Gough’s army at the 
distance of five miles, and iu daily hopes of receiving an accession to their 
strength. Chuttur Singh has not as yet joined them. The 10,000 Sikh 
troops sent by Gholaub Singh, under Col. Steinbach, to operate with us, 
were only waiting to see on which side victory should declare itself to 
attach themselves to the winning cause. The Commander-in-chief seem- 
ed to have been at first utterly at a loss what was to be done. At first au 
immediate retreat upon Dinghee was spoken of; but as this would have 
been too unmistakeable an acknowledgment of unsuccess, he resolved at 
length to entrench himself where he was, calling up Wheeler’s brigade 
of about 5,000 men, engaged in quelling disturbances in the Juree Doab, 
and summoning the 13th and 22d from Ramjuggur, aud her Majesty’s 53d 
from Lahore, sending back, in exchange, the regiments that were dis- 
abled. The baggage cattle had been under their burdens for more than 
thirty hours before sufficient leisure was found to attend to them. On 
the 17th, two European lancers who had been taken prisoners were re- 
turned to us; and the Sikh General of Artillery, with his two sons, and a 
couple of other men of note, are said to have surrendered on the 19th. Lord 
Gittord aud Sir H. Lawrence quitted the camp of Lord Gough, for that of 
the Governor-General, on the 18th. A field work had been thrown up on 
the right. Major Tacker was to succeed Major Ekins. Colonel Carnegy 
had reached the camp, and been appointed brigadier in Pennycuick’s 
room. Chuttur Singh had not, up to the 20th, our latest date from camp, 
joined his son, theugh daily expected. The weather was delightful, and 
the spirits of the troops are said to have greatly revived. The wounded 
are doing well. The Sikhs are said to have lost 3,000 men killed and 
5,000 wounded ; our casualties being rather more than a third of this. 
The enemy were busily engaged entrenching themselves. They are re- 
ported to be 60,000 strong. 

Amongst the many who have fallen victims to Lord Gough’s misman- 
agement on the banks of tne Jhelum, we find the names of Brigadier 
Pennycuick and his son. Colonel Pennycuick was an old Paskeacier of- 
ficer of distinction. He commanded her Majesty’s 17th, during the first 
Affghan war ; led the gallant corps at the capture of Khelat, in 1839 ; and 
was nearly lost by shipwreck, at the mouth of the Indus, on his return to 
Bombay. He was at Aden with the headquarter wing, from 1841 to 
1845, and conducted with the utmost credit a tlying expedition into the 
interior, in the first-named of these years. On the return of his corps to 
England, he exchanged into ber Majesty’s 24th, at the head of which he 
fell on the 18th inst. 

We give from the Indian papers more ample details than those by the 
previous mail of the capture of the town of Moultan; also an account of 
the surrender of the fort, which was taken after the departure of the 
last advices. 





CAPTURE OF MOULTAN. 


The town, as we before stated, was captured on the 2nd of January. 
Our present intelligence extends to the 22nd January, but it is necessary 
to go back and take up the narrative at the beginning of the month; the 
accounts of the fall of the town having at the date of our former intelli- 
gence been but comparatively meagre. The rumours of the misconduct 
of the Bengal sepoys, explaining as it does much of the delay that has 
oecurred, are now fully confirmed: and the impression they convey of a 
portion of the native army which mutinies when ordered to an unpleas- 
ant location, and refused altogether to work in the trenches, or to perform 
auy duty but that of fighting, is a most unpleasant one. They have not 
only declined te work themselves, but have so jeered at and irritated the 
Bombay troops, who are always ready to obey orders, however arduous 
or difficult, that Brigadier Dundas has found himself compelled, tormally 
to remonstrate, and has firmly declined to comply with the wish of the 
General to recall his remonstrance. We formerly mentioned that Colonel 
Cheape, of the Bengal Engineers, had recommended the town to be ap- 
_- by regular parallels and captured first, without regard to the 
ort. Major Scott, of the Bombay Engineers, gave precisely the oppo- 
site advice ; he recommended the fort to be taken by approaches, as the 
town, which was commanded by it, must fall as a necessary conse- 
quence on the capture. The capture of the town must occasion the 
sacrifice of much time and many valuable lives, and could have no 
effect whatever on the fate of the fortress or its governor or garrison. 
This counsel was overruled and set aside—with what results will pre- 
sently appear. 





was sent against what was understood to be the enemy’s centre. They 
pushed on fearlessly through a brushwood jungle inthe face of a storm of 
round shot, grape, and musketry, which swept them away by dozens. 
They stormed and spiked a battery of the Sikh guns, when they found 
the enemy’s infantry close upon them on every side, pouring in volleys 
of musketry in front, rear, and flank; so being isolated and unsupported, 
they were compelled to retire. Sir W. Gilbert and Brigadier Godby had 
meanwhile proceeded from the extreme right of the infantry line. They 
pushed their way through dense jungles till they reached the Sikh infant- 
ry, when they found themselves outflanked to the right and left by mass- 
es of the enemy, a murderous fire of musketry having been opened ou 
them from every side. They gallantly charged, but finding all their exer- 
tions in vain, they were compelled to retire, when Dawes’s battery came 


Ou the Ist of January, two breaches were made—both pronounced 
practicable by the Bengal, one of them declared impracticable by the 
Bombay, Engineers. Against the latter of these, as formerly stated, a 
column, consisting of her Majesty’s 32nd and 49th, and 72nd Native 
Infantry, under Colonel Franks, was despatched. On approaching it, 
they found it stoutly defended—the aperture established was only large 
enough to admit the entrance of one man at a time, and beyond it was 
an undemolished wall twenty-five feet in perpendicular height. The 
column, finding all farther attempts unavailing, withdrew trom the point 
of attack, and, moving rapidly round to the other side of the town, en- 
tered where the Bombay troops had preceded them. The Bombay- 
column was led by Colonel Stalker. It consisted of the 1st Fusiliers, 
and the 3rd, 4th (Rifles), and the 19th Native Ivfantry. They left their 





to their rescue. The enemy were now attacked and beaten, and several 
of their guns taker and spiked. 

On the left the enemy were pushing forward boldly and successfully, 
when a squadron of the 3d Dragoons and the 5th Light Cavalry were or- 
dered by Thackwell to charge them. On approaching the foe the native 
cavalry broke and fled ; the dragoons, unsupported as they were, charged 
through the Sikhs, and were for a time lost sight of. It was feared that 
they must have fallen into an ambush and been annihilated, and terrible 
was the anxiety and suspense, when they quickly reappeared in rear of 
the enemy, and were seen gallantly cutting their way back. Captain 
Unett, the heroic officer who led them, was severely wounded ; Lieut. 
Stisted slightly ; and forty-six men were found to have been killed and 
wounded in the charge. The 5th cavalry, said to have thus forgottea 
themselves, have for long been considered one of the finest regiments in 
the Bengal army : a portion of them distinguished themselves at Cabool ; 
another portion formed a part of the heroic garrison at Jellalabad. On 
the right, the cavalry under Brigadier Pope, ome ot her Majesty’s 
9th Lancers, the 14th Dragoons, and the Ist and 6th Light Cavalry, got 
entangled amongst the jungle, and exposed to a terrific fire from the ene- 
my. Seeing a battery, which it was impossible to charge with any hope 

-of success, being opened against them. Pope gave the order to retire— 
when the retreat seems to have become something like a flight; the ca- 
valry getting into disorder, and becoming jammed amongst the horse ar- 
tillery, amongst whem they fell back. The guns were compelled to sus- 
pend their fire, as the retiring corps were for a time between them and 
the enemy; the tumbrils were upset, the gunners ridden down, so that 
there was no time to limber up and retire, when the gnemy were upou 
them, and six of them were captured—two were afterwards recovered. 
Major Christie, who commanded the artillery, was here mortally wound- 
ed. Lieutenant Mansen was killed on the spot, Lieutenant Dundas was 
wounded, and Captain Huish only escaped by Major Steuart, of the 14th 
dragoons, shooting a Sikh who had his sword raised to cut him down. 
Major Ekins, Deputy Adjutant General, was killed while endeav- 
ouring to rally the retreating corps. The cavalry and horse artillery push- 
ed their way through the jungle on the left till warned by a cannonade 
of their vicinage to the enemy. The guns under Colonel Brind returned 
the fire so warmly as speedily to silence their opponents. But there was 
no infantry to support them, and their success was of no avail; they 
‘were compelled to withdraw, for fear of being surrounded. Darkness at 
length separated the combatants. Our troops were withdrawn from the 
jungle, and bivouacked for the night under arms—the troopers sleeping 

y their horses, the artillerymen by their guns. The night was cutting 
cold, with a chilling drizzling rain. When morning broke, we first be- 
came aware how small had been our advantage—how fearful had been 
the sacrifice at which it had been won. We had captured twelve guns, 
and lost four. 

The Sikhs meanwhile had withdrawn in the most perfect order. The 
guos which had been spiked by us were carried off by them—-the enemy 
in search for trophies having murdered all the wounded men they fell in 
with, and stripped and mutilated the dead. Oar loss had amounted to 
no less than 2,800 killed and wounded, of whom nearly 800 were slain. 
Twenty-six officers were killed on the spot or died of their wounds— 
sixty-six were wounded. Her Majesty’s 24th, and the 30th and 56th na- 
tive infantry were so entirely disa ted, that they were compelled to be 
disjoined from the force and sent back to Ramnuggur and Lahore, troops 
from these stations moving up to take their place. Her Majesty’s 24th 
and the 56th Native Infantry lost both their colours, the 25th and 30th 
Native Infantry lost each one; the 5th Cavalry lost the colours they won 
on the field of jpore. The 70th Native Infantry captured one of 
the enemy’s standards. Thus terminated the disastrous day'at Mojauwalla, 

which, under the name of victory, filled more hearts with shame and 

grief than any day since the destruction of the garrison of Cabool in the 


lines as storming parties about two, and having by three o'clock arrived 
in the neighbourhood of the breach, rested for a moment in the shelter 
of some old buildings, to take breath for the trial which was to follow. 
The order was now given to advance, and the moment they showed 
themselves clear of the sheiter a tremendous fire was opened on them 
from the loopholes to the right and left from the work called the Kooni 
Boorj, and from the crest of the breach itself, which was crowded with 
armed men. The rush of the troops was irresistible. Captain Leith’s 
company of the Fusiliers wheeled round like a wall, and the other com- 
panies in succession came in front and began the ascent. The native 
troops pressed side by side along with the Europeans. Captain Leith 
was the first man who appeared on the summit of the wall—a tremen- 
dous sword-cut lopped otf his arm, and grazed his side, but fuiled to 
bring him to the ground; with his sword he cleaved the skulls of # con- 
ple of Sikhs who were assailiug him, when he was rescued by his men, 
A fierce hand-to-hand encounter here ensued. It was, however, of short 
duration. Sergeant Bennett sprang up to the summit of the wall, and wa- 
ved the colour which he carried, in evidence that the town was won. A 
perfect storm of bullets for a time flew around him; the colour was torn 
to tatters, and the staff almost cutin two. For an instant no one could 
reach him, but there he stood cheering his comrades to come on. There 
was no need of exhortation—onward they pressed, the euemy retiring 
doggedly before them, fighting as they wie. A sergeant-major of 
the same gallant corps had been the first who placed the British colours 
on the wails of Seringapatam halt « century ago. 

In the course of the night and next day a number of explosions occur- 
red, by which many lives were lost. A couch had been spread in the 
open air for Colonel Stalker, who preferred to walk about watching the 
state of affairs in the cool night air; he had scarcely withdrawn himself 
from his intended place of rest, when the couch and all its appurtenances 
and attendants were seen high in the air, a gunpowder store having 
exploded under them. The frightful spectacles presented by the piles 
of dead scattered about through the town—the shivered limbs and man- 
gled bodies which our shells had occasioned, and the ghastly wounds of 
some still surviving—were awful to behold. It was now found, moreo- 
ver, that the capture of the city had in no way improved our prospects of 
getting into the fort, which was nowhere stronger than on the side next 
the town, 

Siege vperations, therefore, required to be recommenced ; and parallels 
were immediately begun to be constructed within 500 yards of the walls. 
Moolraj plied bis artillery as briskly, and offered as stout a resistance, as 
ever. Our batteries were once more opened with as much vigour and 
as little success as ever—when it seemed as if the mud walls were inca- 
pable of been breached by any ordinary species of practice. Even 
should a breach be established, a ditch surrounded the fort forty feet in 
width, and twenty-five feet deep, the height of the wall from the bottom 
of the ditch being well nigh fifty feet.- Mining was now determined to 
be attempted, ol three shafts were accordingly begun to be run in the 
direction of the counterscarp, running from the bastion to near the Duwlut 
Gate of the town. It was etoved that the whole would be so shaken 
bythe explosion that the establishment ofa breach would be comparatively 
easy, The first thing, however, was, as far as practicable, to have the 
ditch filled up; and the mines were exploded on the 18th under the 
crest of the glacis, hy which the counterscarp was completely blown iu. 
Ore of the most singular of all the circumstances connected with this 
most extraordinary siege was this, that up to the 15th of January, or three 
weeks afterthe resumption of the most active operations, the town had 
ever been invested. The horses and cattle of Moolraj were seen daily 
passing out and in by a postern, and watering at a pool near our lines. By 
the same path, provisions of all kinds were taken in ; and the enemy en- 
joyed as free au intercourse with their friends without as if there had been 
ao hostilities in progress. On the 17th, the order Was pnblished prohibi- 








Tezeen Pass in January, 1842. The Sikhs were now able to carry out 
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ting a ingress and eames to or fom pu Gxt. Deserters be 
more to come into camp ; they spoke of the determination of Moolra; 
defend himself to the Inet, an stated that the garrison was ed. ved ; 
to about 1000 men. Lieutenant Graham, of the artillery, was wou + 
onthe 17th, severely in the head, but was at latest date doing well. Ty, 
wounded men and officers of the Bombay Colamu were on the 19th > 
barked on the Beeas flat for transport down the river to Karrachee ; the, 
are expected a week hence at Bombay. Most of the wounded officer, 
were doing well. Lieutenant Dyett, wounded on the 27th of December 
it was feared would lose his arm. Captain Leith, of the Fusiliers, sutf., 
ed much from the wound in his right arm, the ball not having been pea 
tracted : he had lost his left. Our heavy guas and howitzer batterie, 
fired 8-inch shells, which buried themselves inthe works and then explo. 
ded, doing the work of mines. The sap had by the morning of the 19t) 
reached the edge of the ditch, and the shaft was commenced the san, 
eveniug. The walls and bastions now began to look sorely shattere; 
everywhere—and no wonder, considering what they had undergone. An 
bassadors trom the fort had two or three times visited our camp, on th 
part ef Moolraj, SS pe for a conditional surrender ; on every oa : 
casion they were told that no terms wou!d be granted, and that noihiny 
but an unconditional surrender would be accepted. The 22nd was the 
day named as that on which the fort would be stormed, in case our de. 
mand was not complied with, The battering guus were meanwhile kep; 
in full operation, and tremendous salvos of artil ery were continued at ip 
tervals. Two breaches were reported practicable on the 21st 
and on the morning of the 22nd our troops were formed for the 
assault, when Moolraj would seem to have been at length terrified at the 
preparations made for his destruction, and surrendered himself and the 
citadel, with its garrison of from 3000 to 4000 men, unconditionally jo, 
our hands. sins 

Thus terminated the siege of Moultan, which had been commence) \, 
General Whish in the beginning of Setember, and cost us the lives 
eleven officers, and not fewer, oes, than from 250 to 300 men ; with 
47 officers and some handreds of men wounded. 


OPERATIONS IN THE BAREE DOAB. 


Brigadier Wheeler’s operations in the Baree Doab have been cut shor: 
by the sammons he has received to join the main force. We take the {o). 
nee from the Mofussilite of an attack made on the 15th of Jay. 
uary, by Brigadier Wheeler's force on the fortified positioa on the height 
of Dallah, in the Baree Doab, held by the rebel Ram Singh, with abvut 
1000 followers, in which Lieutenant Christie, 7th Cavalry, was killed 
and Lieutenant Peel, of the first Sikh Local Infantry, was mortally 
wounded—Captain Davidson being shot through the hand. 


Camp, below Dullah, Jan. 17. 
_ We attacked aud carried Ram Singh's position yesterday, although, 
it turned out, its almost inaccessible nature rendered it impossible eithe; 
to seize him or to inflictsuch a lesson on the mass of his followers as woul; 
have naturally resulted under more favourable circumstances. Qa ths 
11th inst. our force marched to Sharpore, the 4th Regiment of Native [; 
lantry being that day detached for the purpose of taking up a position \ 
the northward of the enemy’s post, aud intercepting him, should be x. 
tempt to escape in that direction. Our main force then halted till the 13:) 
at Sharpore, on which date a practicable road had been made through | 
some seven miles of difficult defiles and ghauts as far as a small village cal. 
led Cote, on the course of the Ravee, and about three miles distont from 
the hill eccupied by the enemy. On the following day we took up_ 
ground under the heights at Dallah, at our present encampment. be. 
tween the date of our arrival here and the evening of the 15th the enemy's 
position was reconnoitred as far as was practicable, and arrangemeu's 
made for transporting the guns and mortars on elephauts, cutting roads 
and the like, Captain Hicks, of the 3d Native Infantry, being despatelis{ 
ou the foreneon of the 15th, with four companies of his regiment, ands 
party of above 150 of the Guide corps, under Mr. Hodgson, to occupy a 
position to the west ward of the Dallah heights, and on the opposite 
bank of the river. As ill-lack would have it, rain, which had threatened 
for several days, began to fall on the 15th, and continued to pour heavily 
during nearly the whole of our operations of yesterday; being exposed 
tu it, as we unavoidably were, therefore, from guntire to gu ifire, was uot 
over pleasant, to say the least of it. But to returato our operation. 
The small village of Dullah is situated on a short platform, upon the ridge 
of a hill, or rather series of hills, extending from east to west in the val- 
ley formed by the Ravee as it debouches from the mountains. It is com- 
posed chiefly of soft grey sandstone. dipping almost perpendicularly, and 
presenting, accordingly, nearly throughoat its northern and southern.as- 
pect a series of vertical scarped precipices, varying trom 20 to 80) feet in 
height. In fact, so completely is this range defended by these natural 
bulwarks, that the narrow, rugged pathway (if a collection of boulders 
deserves such a name) ascends almost entirely by zigzags, between these 
precipices, averaging not more than eight feet in brendth! In short, it 
would be difficult to pick outanother position throughout the length aud 
breadth of the land that required less hamaa labour to render it impreg- 
nable, under proper defenders. The plan of attack wasas follows :—The 
4th Regiment Native Infantry were to take the firing of one of our guus 
asa signal for their advance upwards on their side the hill. The de 
tachment of the 3d Native [ufantry and Guides were at the same time to 
commence their asceut from their post, and gain, if possible, the summit 
ofa high peak to our lett, and visible from this side. Ou their crowning 
the latter-mentioned height, Major Butler, with the remainder of the 3d 
Native Infantry, and 200 of the 2d Jrregulars—who had volunteered with 
Lieutenaut Swinton to serve on foot—were to advance from a point near 
the small village of Chubarah, situated on the left spur of the hill, to our 
front, and upon which the party, followed by the Horse Artillery gun ! 
carried on elephants, the remainder of the 2d Irregulars, under Captaa 
Jackson, and two squadrons of the 15th Irregulars, under Major Fisher, 
had marched about 8 A. M. The latter force was again to be had in read: 
ness to mount the heights, if _cnigaomegge in case of necessity, and o! 
course mounted or not, as might seem expedient. Two parties were 
sent off to the right, consisting of some howitzers and mortars, under e 
cort of the remainder of the 15th Irregulars, under Captain Hicks, jun. ‘7 
and Major Davidson, with about 170 of his corps, the 16th Irregulars, aud|_ 
150 of the Ist Sikh Light Infantry, uuder Lieutenant Peel, were ordered 
to ascend the front of the heights facing the camp. Owing to some dill: 
culty or obstacle, however, no party appeared to crown the peak from 
the opposite side, notwithstanding that the signal gun was fired, and sev- 
eral shots discharged from the batteries at the strongest points occupied 
by the enemy. Major Butler was accordiugly directed, about elevet 
o’clock A. M., to moveup the hill. He did so, and, in conjunction with 
Lieutenant Swinton’s dismounted party, gallantly made good his advauce, 
and took possession of Dullah. Majur Davidson, in like menner, assaulted 
a stockade erected about a quarter of a mile to the eastward, and also 
situated on a small platform on the ridge, and carried it. The remaiudet 
of the force from Chubarah followed the 3d Native Infantry. The ene: 
my kept up aheavy fire upon our people for about two hours and a hall. 
and, I deeply regret to add, with too deadly etlect. Poor Christie, of tlie F 
7th Light Cavalry, who had already undergone two very narrow escape 
with his life at Kalawallah, fell while rushing impetuously forward at the 
head of a few of the 3d Regulars to storma barrier erected near tl¢ 
summit. He was shot through the heart, and lived only to ucter a word 
or two to the Rissaldar who was fighting by his side. 

Poor Peel, too, was dangerously wounded when nearing the stockade. 
He received a ball through his Tones. When lying prostrate, he was 
rushed upon by one of the enemy, and received no fewer than seven 
frightful tulwar cuts. He is since dead. Davidson was shot tht u, 
the hand, but is doing weil. Of his party, some 15 or 20 killed of 
wounded. Of the 2d Irregulars, oue Sowar was killed and two wounded. 
The enemy’s loss was aboat 25 killed. How many were wounded its 
impossible to say, tor the mass, consisting of Ram Singh himself a” 
several hundred of his gang, escaped. Nor was it in tha power of met 
to prevent their doing so, taking into the scale the strength of their Pe 
sition, and the utter impossibility of getting at them, except by the on? 
or two causeways before alluded to. I have jist heard that Cap tal 
Hicks and his party of Guides were misled, and unable, from the nature 
of the ground and weather, to make good their advance in time. They 
were out in the midst of the hills the whole night, and so pitch dark w3} 
it, that several men were injured severely by falling over “ kuds.”” Ws! 
the 4th Native Infantry were doing I have not hitherto heard, but have 
no doubt some insurmountable obstacle kept them from joinixg, as it WF 
intended they should have done. 
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From a Second Edtion of the Bombay Times. i 
Dispatches were received by express last night direct from the Gover te 
General’s Camp at Mulkoo, as also trom General Whish via Scinde. The 
former contained no more than is given in the foregoing notification ; the 
latter was accompauied by a narrative of the proceedings since the yon 
mencement of the siege on the 20th of August. This last will be sent ey 
home for the service of the secret committee. ; : 
The news of the desertion of the Sikh chiefs from Shere Singh is co™ 
firmed ; and they allagree that in the late engagement af suffered ont 
fearfully. Three hours additional light would have enabled us to hay 
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-carried all their tions and driven them across tho river, with the loss, 
most kely, of — the whole of their artillery. Alas! for the Hibernian 
haste which could not stand on the defensive till next morning, but begin 
an enterprize within two hours of sunset, for which a whole day would 
ly been enough! . 

a Taobnes ant for a ona time met with a general order which conveys 
to us more unmixed gratification, or reflects greater credit on iis authors, 
than that which notifies the appointment of Captain Tapp to the command 
of the Poonah Horse, vice Captain K. Erskine, deceased, Captain Leith 
to be Deputy Assistant Adjutant General, vice Tapp, Lieatenant Cowpar 
to be second in command of the Belooch Battalion vice Mayor, and Lieu- 
tenant Males, of the same corps, to be Adjutant to the Ist Belooch Bat 
talion vice Cowpar. The whip of the officers just named belong to the 
Fusiliers, who led the storm of Mooltan. They have all distinguished 
themselves, and been more or less severely wounded. They have been 
promoted while still under medical treatment. y ) 

We are happy to learn that Capt. Leith is now recovering steadily from 

the effects of his wounds. He was the first man who surmounted the 
breach; and his gigantic stature, for he is nearly six feet and a half, as 
well as the prominent place he occupied in the advance, at once marked 
him as the target of a hundred firelocks. A Sikh swordsman placed above 
him on the wail lopped off his arm at a single blow ; with his other arm 
he not ouly cut down his assailant, but cleaved a second adversary to the 
teeth. A bullet meanwhile had strack him in the shoulder, and lodged 
in above the elbow ; this at length disabled him, and he was rescued by 
his men. He is the son of a distinguished Peninsular officer, Lieut. Gen- 
eral Sir George Leith, of Freshfield, Aberdeenshire, well known in the 
army of Welliagton by the name of “Could Steel ;” having, like his son, 
a partiality for meting the foe at the closest possible quarters. The bui- 
Jet ras not yet been extricated from Captain Leith’s arm, but the medical 
officers have now no further appreheasions of his cure. 


NOMINAL ROLL OF EUROPEAN OFFICERS KILLED, WOUNDED, OR MISSING. 
Adjutant-General s Office, Head-Quarters, Camp, 
Chillianwallah, January 17. 

General Staff—Brevet-Major C. Ekins, Deputy Adjutant General of the 
Army, killed ; Brevet Major H. T. Tucker, Assistant Adjutant-General 
of the Army, contusion; Lieutenant J. 8. Paton, Deputy-Assistant Quarter- 
master-General, wounded severely. ; 

4th Troop, 2ud Brigade, Horse Artillery—Lieut J. A. Manson, killed. 

3rd Troop 2nd Brigade, Horse Artillery—B revet-Major E Christie, 
wounded very dangerously, since dead. 

3rd Company Ist Battalion Artillery—Captain M. Dawes, wounded 
slightly ; First Lieutenant C. 8. Dundas, wounded severely. 

er Majesty’s 3d Light Dragoons—Captain W. Unett, wounded severe- 
ly ; Lieutenant T. H. Stisted, wounded. 

5th Regiment Light Cavalry—Lieutenant R. Christie, wounded danger- 
ously; Lieutenant A. P.C. Elliot, wounded severely. 

2nd Cavalry Brigade Staff—Brigadier A. Pope, C B., wounded se- 
verely. 

Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons—Lieutenant A. J. Cureton, killed ; 
Major C. Steuart, wounded. ; 

6th Regiment Light Cavalry—Lieutenant A. M. Shepherd, killed : 
Captain W. J. E. Boys, wounded ; Lieutenant H. R. Grindlay wounded. 

2ud European Regiment—Lieutenaut M. R. Nightingale, wounded very 
severely ; Lieutenant J. Bleaymire, wounded slightly. 

Rae Regiment Native Iufantry—Captain W. R. Dunmore, wounded 
slightly, 

Her Mojesty’s 29th Foot—Major M. Smith, slight contusion; Lieute- 
maut the Honourable H. M. Monckton, wounded severely ; Lieutenant 
~ E. etge, wounded very severely ; Eusign G. H. Nevill, wounded 
slightly. ; 

50th Regiment of Native Infantry—Captain W. H. Ross, killed; Ensign 
A. C. de Morel, killed ; Brevet-Major M. B. Loftie, wounded severely ; 
Captain W.C. Campbell, wounded slightly ; Captain R. 8S. Ewart, woun- 
ded slightly; Captain C. F. Fenwick, wounded very severely; Captain 
J. Morrieson, wounded slightly ; Lieut H.Swinhoe, wounded severe 
ly; Ensign T. Pierce, wounded slightly ; Ensign J. C. Wood, wounded- 
very severely; Ensign W. F. Leicester, wounded very severely. ; 

56th Regiment of Native Infantry—Lieut. W. W. Warde, killed; Ensign 
F.W. Robinson, killed; Major D. Bamfield, wounded very severely, 
since dead ; Lieutenant W. C. Gott, wounded slightly ; Lieutenant L. B- 
Jones wounded severely ; Lieut. F. V. R. Jervis, wouaded severely ; Lieut 
J.H. Bacon, techies severely ; Lieut. J. W. Delamain, wounded se- 
verely, arm since amputated. 

45th Regiment Native Lafantry—Captain R. Haldaane, wounded se- 
verely; Lieut. J. Palmer, wounded severely ; Ensign M. H. Combe, 
wounded slightly ; Ensign W. L. Trotter, wounded badly. 

Pen: ie Infantry Divisiou—Brigadier-General C. Campbell, C.B., woun- 
8 tly. 

Stat Sth Infantry Bri gade— Brigadier J. Pennycuick, C.B., and K.H., 
killed; Captain C. R. Harris, of Brigade, killed. 

Her Majesty’s 24th Foot—Lieut-Col. R. Brookes, killed ; Major H. W. 
Harris, killed ; Captain C. Lee, killed ; Captain J. 8S. Shore, killed ; Cap- 
tain R. W. Travers, killed ; Lieut G Phillips, killed; Lieut O. B. Payue, 
killed; Lieut. J. A. Woodgate, killed ; Lieut W Philips, killed ; Ensign 
H. C. B. Collis, killed ; Ensign A. Pennycuick, killed ; Major H. Paynter 
wounded dangerously; Captain W. G. Brown, wounded slightly ; Cap- 
tain L. H. Bazalgette, wounded severely ; LieutG. E. L. Williams, woun- 
ded dangerously; Lieut R. A. Croker, wounded severely ; Lieut. G. F. 
Berry, wounded slightly ; Lieut. J B. Thelwall, wounded severely : Lt 
and Adjutant W.} Hartshorn, wounded slightly ; Lieut. A.J. Macpher- 
son, wounded severely ; Lieut. J. H. Archer, her Majesty's 90th Regt, 
wounded slightly. 

25th Regiment N. I.—Lieutenant A. Money, killed: Lieutenant A. 
p< s —— wounded slightly; Lieutenant F. A. Jenne, wounded 
Slightly. 

Stati, 6th Infantry Brigade—Brevet-Captain A. B. Morris, Officiating 
Brigade Major, wounded slightly. 

15th Regiment, N.I.—Lieutenant and Adjutant G. G. Anderson, woun- 
ded severely ; Lieutenant H. R. Shawe, wounded ; Lieutenant W. G. 
Ellice, wounded slightly. 

69th Regiment, N.I.—Captain J. A. James, wounded severely ; Lieu- 
tenant J. Nisbett, wounded severely. . 

Her Majesty’s 61st Foot—Captain J. Massey, wounded severely ; Ensi 
J. Nagle, wounded severely; Ensiga J. H. H. Parks, wounded slightly. 

36th Regiment N.I.—Captain F. A. Carleton, wounded severely ; Lieu- 
tenant Interpreter and Quartermaster A. N. Thompson, wounded, since 
dead ; Lieutenant and Adjutant C. 8S. Weston, wounded severely ; Lieu: 
tentant J. D. Magny, wounded slightly ; Ensign F. J. S. Bagshaw, woun- 
ded severely ; Ensign C. J. Godby, wounded dangerously. 

Pat. Grant, Lieutenant-Colonel, Adjutant- 





General of the Army. 
KILLED. WOUNDED. 
Officers. Men. Horses. Officers. Men. Horses, 

General Staff..............- 2 0 _peyeners 4 0 0 
14th Dragoons .......---.--- 1 3 Piven Weer 1 7 8 
ee 0 4 Miksa duce 0 8 0 
3d Dragoons........-----.-- 0 25 Pe cvacanil 8.17 0 
2. 13 218 Discke«s 10 244 0 
LOR. cocks ceaoues eacesO,, BE Dicehotoe 4 205 0 
EEE 0 tt ae es 3. 100 0 
2d European Regiment ...... 0 6 . eee 2 59 0 
Ist Light Cavalry........... -0 3 Ricorasts 0 5 7 
Sth Light Cavalry........... 0 6 T ance cece 2 9 7 
6th Light Cavalry....-...... 1 6 eee 2 8 7 
8th Light Cavalry.......... -0 1 eer 0.2 0 
pO i ae ae 0 0 A ee 0 0 0 
Christie’s Horse...........-. 0 0 i est cont 0 0 0 
Christie’s Troop H. A........ [- Se Wiekeactsot 9 0 
Lane’s Troop H. A........... 0 0 Bi ccacesc 8 1 0O 
‘Warner’s Troop H. A. .......0 2 Besasvoss 0 2 2 
Huish’s Troop H. A.......... 0 5 O...0% deew 0 6 O 
Fordyce’s Troop H. A.......- 0 0 O...000.. 0 0 0 
Dancan’s Troop H. A........ 1 1 Dicks anne 0 > 2 
Shakespear’s Battery........ 0 3 ee 0 8 OU 
Robinson’s Battery.........- 0 0 Oisaceves 0 0 0 
Kinleside’s Battery. ........- 0 0 Diccinder 0 5 0 
Dawes’s Battery ........-... 0 0 rere 5 0 
EE beckkd uskc xceeee 0 75 | ae ae 2 0 0 
TTD: Gdebuc cdacnticcnsat 1 99 Dinas abate 2 99 0 
aaa 2 78 0.......10 209 0 
PETE Wales vieé bakacd &é6hk 0 3 Rseiees, 1 14 0 
ETE ecncscitadie's ccsae GR Picdcsarved rh 0 
tgs hp eee ee ee . eee a 
46th Nw. 2.000 1... coc cce nl 3 Ou. sincacc 0 51 0 
SOte Ne 1. nce ccc ceccccccD GR  Oaccccece 5 223 «0 
. J Pr eet Tie Tar Veahents 2 o 0 
PEED Oe Bs pokens tescctbencel” @ ‘Cisco cccs 0 iw oO 
Total... cecc..000026 731 68.......66 1446 33 








She Albion. 


Her Masestr’s Forces 1s Inpta.—There are at the present time in 
the service of the East India Company 27 regiments of the British army, five 
of which are cavalry regiments, 3957 strong, and 22 infantry, 24 882 strong; 
in all 28,339 officers and men; but of these, three regiments are on their 
passage out, viz., the 64th and 83d foot to Bom bay, and the 70th fvot to Ben- 

al, consisting each of 1131 officers and men, which leaves in actual service 
in India 25.446 of our troops. To this, however, must be added 1200 su- 
pernumeraries, less the casualties that have taken place in the recent action 
with the Sikhs. At the dispatch of the last mail the army of the Punjaub 
consisted of three regiments of cavalry, the 3rd, 9th, aud 14th dragoons, 
and six regiments of infantry, the 10th, 24th, 29th, 32nd, 51st, and 61st foot 
—about 9000 ‘trong ; and two regiments (the 18th and 80th foot) are on 
their way to the upper provinces. The 53rd regiment is in garrison at 
Lahore, while the 1st battalion 60th rifles are at Mooltan. At Umballah 
(Bengal) the 98th is stationed ; and in the Madras Presidency the 15th dra- 
goons are at Bangalore, the 94th foot at Caananore, the 84th at Secundar- 
abad, and the 25th at Fort St. George. In the Bombay Presidency the 10th 
dragoons are stationed at Kerkee, the 86th foot at Deeson, the 22nd at 
Poonah, the 78th at Bangalore, and the 8th at Kurrachee. 





Exchange at New York en London, at 60 days, 106 1-4 a 106 1-2. 
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In a portion of last week’s impression we announced the arrival of the 
Canada steamer, at Halifax on the 23d inst. She reached this port on 
Sunday morning, having sailed from Liverpool on the 10th inst. 

The news is interesting. The most important part of it to us is that 
counected with India. Another murderous victory has been achieved in 
the Panjaub by the army under Lord Gough, whose imprudence plunged 
it into a most unequal fight with the strongly posted army of Shere Singh, 
whence it was extricated by its own desperate valour, after beating the 
enemy out of his position and incurring a most deadly loss in killed and 
wounded. Lengthened details of this disastrous affair will be found in 
preceding columns. To set against it—against the fall of Attock, and 
against some unpleasant circumstances, of which more presently—-we have 
the surrender at discretion of the Citadel of Mooltan, with Moolraj 
and his garrison, which will allow seasonabie reinforcements to join the 
main army, and we have the appointment of Sir Charles Napier as com- 
mander-in chief in India. So soon as the last news arrived in England 
there was a call for this accomplished officer to put his hand to the work 
which had been so much mismanaged by his predecessor. The voice of 
the press, the approval of the “ Iron Duke,” the nomination of the govern- 
ment could not be resisted. Sir Charles acceded ; and the East India 
Company, with whom he has been at daggers drawn, confirmed offi- 
cially the general desire. The able veteran was gazetted on Friday, the 
9th inst., and was to leave Londun for his post on the 20th. It is said 
that one express s‘ipulation on which he consented to take the command 
was that political agents should not interfere with his movements. 

A slight sketch of the services of Sir Charles will be found elsewhere. 
He will, without donbt, carry with him instructions, either to withdraw 
the British army from the Punjaub, or to drive the Sikhs out of it; and 
what he undertakes we feel assured that he will perform. Our troops 
will probably have a belly-ful of fighting; but there will be no useless 
gladiatorial contests, such as the one we havethis day to record. The 
advance of the season ere the General can reach the army may also 
compel him to remain still. But he will not be idle. His rare sagacity 
will better our condition either in the field ur in the Council; and we 
shall look anxiously for the fruits of his experience. 

As if a fruitless victory and a fearful list of casualties were not suffi- 
ciently distressing, we have some minor circumstances connected with 
the last great Indian battle that mortify our pride, and draw forth some 
ill-timed chuckling from our enemies. There is no shirking the unpleas- 
ant fact. A British regiment of dragoons, by its disorderly manner of 
retreating from an untenable post, embarrassed and crippled a detach- 
ment of Horse Artillery, caused the loss of four guns, and brought upon 
itself a heavy amount of odium. The details of that unhappy affair are 
not well known. Brigadier Pope, who ordered the retreat, did not sur- 
vive to explain it. The Artillery, nettled at their loss, have called for a 
Court of Enquiry, and we may perhaps hear more about it. In the mean 
time, let us contrast with this the conduct of another regiment of British 
dragoons in the same field at the same time. The 3rd Dragoons, in con- 
junction with a Native Cavalry Regiment, were ordered to charge a 
vastly superior body of Sikh Cavalry. ‘The Natives declined, and could 
not be brought to take part. What did the gallant 3rd? Did they re- 
treat? Notabit. Charging into a dense mass of the enemy, it was 
thought they must be overwhelmed by numbers; but they dashed 
through and through it, playing as brilliant a part as is known ia the 
annals of war. 

Those who have not seen them elsewhere, will read the details of this 
battle with the deepest interest, and will conclude that these trifling ex- 
ceptions detract nothing from the unbounded bravery of the Indian army 
asa whole. Though retreat may be a soldier’s duty, it is always an un- 


8" | palatable one, and the difference in the response made by the Dragoons 


respectively to the bugle sounding a charge, or a recall, only proves it 
still farther. Of the recovery by the Sikhs of a portion of the guns cap- 
tured from them we do not think much. The Commander who could 
pound his men in a jungle, to be mowed down by the enemies’ batteries, 
may well have neglected to put a requisite guard over them when cap- 
tured. Some episodes of these fatal battles will not escape notice. 
Tbe Sikhs avowedly endeavour, and with disastrous success, to un- 
officer vur corps. The gallant 24th, it--will be seen, sustained a 
loss almost unprecedented ; whilst in two instances, a gallant father 
and a gallantson have shared the soldier’s grave. Brigadier Cure 
ton fell at Ramnugger, and his son, a Lieutenant in the 14th Light Dra- 
goons, has survived him but a few short weeks; Brigadier Penny- 
cuick and his son, an Ensign in H. M. 24th, fell together in the recent 
action. 

So far as we have seen, the American press has generally expressed 
sympathy for our loss, and touched lightly upon our disasters. We have, 
indeed, with a smile, seen something about a brilliant and decisive Sikh 
victory—that is all moonshine. Something also about the Mexican cam- 
paign, but the Sikhs are not Mexicans. We trust the reflecting people of 
the United States are aware that our contest in India is one of civilization 
against barbarism—and that though British rule in that quarter may be 
open to objections, it is ten thousand times preferred, by the natives, to 
the military despotism of their Rajahs. 

After this exciting topic, the remainder of the home budget of news 
loses its interest, if not its importance. Mr.Cobden’s grand scheme of finan- 
cial reform, with its arbitrary standard of expenditure, has been laid on 
the shelf. It produced little excitement, and waa out voted, on the night 
of the 26th ult. by a vote of 275 to 78—giving a Majority of 197. Mr- 
Disraeli, in despair of obtaining protection for the depressed Argriculturists, 
has laid before Parliament, in one of his clever speeches, a complaint of 
the taxation which presses, he says, unjustly upon agricultural products: 
The consequent debate was adjourned. The attempt of Mr. Disraeli is 
one of many, made and to be made, tu shift the unpleasant burden of taxa- 
tion from one class or interest to the shoulders of another. 

Lord Palmerston’s policy in the semi-intervention in the affairs of Sicily 
has been sanctioned by Parliament ; the House of Commons, on the 7th 
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ist. having by a majority of 86 out-voted a return on the subject moved 
for by Mr. Bankes. 

Sir Robert Peel has come forward in Parliament with a suggestion for 
a bold and comprehensive measure for the permauent improvement of 
Ireland. He proposes that the Government should bay up the impov- 
erished and ruined estates of the Suuth and West, and re-sell them to a 
new set of proprietors, trusting thereby to infuse English capital, indus- 
try, and thrift into the now distarbed and famishing districts. The sug- 
gestion was made in the course of one of the unceasing debates on Irish 
distress and its remedies, and coming from such # quarter commands 
much attention. Bat who will embark ic farming when the last remnant 
of protection is cut away ? 

The debate on the Navigation Laws was to re-commence on Friday 
the 9th inst., having early in the week been adjourned to that even- 
ing. We believe this to be the first symptom of Government weak- 
ness on this point, and doubt whether it will be the last. Meetings ad- 
verse to the proposed change continue; and the replies from Foreign 
Governments to whom overtures have been made on the subject are, 
to say the least, ambiguous and unsatisfactory. France promises to do 
what she can—which is nothing. Belgium declines to allow British 





Hanover shuffles; Portugal the same. Austria will give instructions, 
and we all know what instructions are going from Washington to Mr. 
Bancroft. Making due allowance for the free trade principles of Prus- 
sia, Russia, aud some of the minor powers, we do not see much chance 
for Mr. Labouchere during the present session. The House of Lords 
will scarcely accede to his proposals, whatever may happen in the lower 
House. 

Another monarch has fallen, aad this time a British one. Mr. Hudson, 
the Railway-King, is publicly accused of swiudling on a large and gen- 
tlemanly scale. In recording the frequent accidents on the Eastern 
Counties Railway, under his control, we believe we have already sneered 
at those who bowed down before this golden calf. Regretting that sev- 
eral companies should have made bad worse by putting trust in him, we 
rejoice that the parvenu schemer will now find his level. We had no 
reason to doubt his honesty—bat he is scarcely worth more words. 





We must condense the news from the continent of Europe into a small 
space. In France, liberty caps are out of fashion, and republicanism is al- 
yogether at a discount, the most severe satire upon it being the grand fune- 
ral solemnities in the church of the Madeleine on the 24th ult., in honour 
of the glorious revolution of the previous year. What a féte for the “ one 
and indivisible !” The three days had their one third mourning, and two- 
thirds gladness ; it was reserved for 1848 to do honour to the dead, with- 
out any congratulation to the living. The President holds his popularity. 
The trial of the socialist conspirators of May 15 was about to commence 
at Bourges, and thither all eyes are turned. Banishment to the Marquesas 
Islands will probably be the doom of the convicted. 

Ten thousand Russian troops have marched into Transylvania to aid 
the Austrians in their conflict with the Hungarians. The Czar has, it 
seems, thrown off the mask, has marched his Imperial Guard, 52,000 
strong, from St. Petersburg southwards through Wilna, ready to keep 
the Poles in subjection, to assist the Austrians, and to take part in any 
warlike movements, whilst he has announced his intention of considering 
any infringement of the treaty of 1815 as casus belli. Having been already 
repeatedly infringed, this is a mere brutum fulmen. Rumour also says 
that he has threatened to force the passage of the Dardanelles, his inten- 
tion probably being to support the Austrians in the north, and the Neapoli- 
tans in the south of Italy. Such a step would, in all probability, bring 
about a collision between the Russians andthe combiaed fleets of France 
and England. In the meantime, the Austrians have seized Ferrara 
mulcted the citizens in the sum of 200,000 crowns, and forwarded the 
money to the Pope—at least such is the report. A high-handed measure 
this, and a hint to the new Republicans of the Papal States and Tuscany, as 
to what is in store for them. Fears are entertained that on the expiration 
of the armistice between Denmark and Prussia, on the 26th inst., hos- 
tilities will be renewed in the Duchy of Schleswig-Holstein. 





Catirornia.—Deep interest pervades the community on this topic, and 
the arrival during the week, at Boston and elsewhere, of gold, oozing 
out from the mines, has but whetted the public appetite for news and 
remittances. Boston received on Monday $155,000 worth, or thereabouts, 
—viz., $100,000 per ship 7'sar from the Sandwich Islands, and $55,000 
per Crusader from Valparaiso. About as much as this latter quantity 
has found its way via Chagres and overland. We hear of the California 
steamer having safely gone up the coast as far as Mazatlan, the letters of 
the correspondents of the city journals on board giving details of her 
voyage, interesting enough, but for which we have no room. The U. 8. 
Store Ship Lexington, so often mentioned, that sailed early in December, 
trom San Francisco, with large consignments of gold dust, had not reach 
ed Callao on the 17th ult., nor Valparaiso on the 6th. Itisto be hoped 
that suspense will soon be relieved. London papers speak of H. M. brig 
Pandora being expected in England from the Pacific with four millions of 
dollars on board ; and here, we observe, that California is sometimes erro- 
neously substituted for the general term Pacific. It will be found that 
the Pandora has picked up her freight at the various ports of the coast—a 
portion may or may not be from California; but at least it is not one 
enormous sum shipped therefrom. 





Tue “Sea Wircu.”—This extraordinary vessel well deserves her name- 
She arrived here last Sunday from China after a passage of seventy-five 
days. Often as we have occasion to commend the noble packet-ships of 
this port, we look upon some of the vessels iu the Canton trade as far more 
beautiful specimens of Naval architecture ; snd advise any one who has an 
eye for a clipping craft to pay a visit to the Sea Witch. The following re- 
cc ‘d of her performances is really marvellous. 69 days from New York 
to Valparaiso—50 days from Callao to China—75 days from China to New 
York.—Distance run by observation from New York to Valparaiso 10,586 
miles, average 6 2-5 miles per hour—from Callao to China 10,417 miles, 
average 8 5-8 knots per hour—from China to New York 14,255 miles, 
average 77-8 per hour.—Best ten (consecutive) days run, 2,664 miles, 
average 11 1 10 per hour. 

Mr. Forrest AnD Mr. Macreapy.—In the month of November last, 
when Mr. Forrest put into print a mos: virulent attack on Mr. Macready 
concerning their personal and professional ditferences, we abstained from 
publishing it—being reluctant to assist Mr. Forrest in getting out of the 
good graces of his countrymen, who very generally rebuked him on the 
occasion for his exhibition of bad taste and vindictive malice. Last 
week, however, not profiting by former experience, the attack has been 
renewed by Mr. Forrest, in the form of a letter to a gentleman in Pitts- 
burgh. In the coarsest possible language, adducing the slighest possible 
proo!—or rather uo proof at all—he charges Mr. Macready with delibe- 
rate falsehood. We shall not publish this letter. Le jeu ne vaut pas la 
chandelle. The only amusing part of itis an effort on the part of Mr. Forrest 
to enlighten his countrymen as to the personality of the theatrical critic 
of the London Examiner, It is not very flattering to American discern- 








ment or knowledge of the world, to tell them that Forster the Critic is 
not Foster the Essayist. The Americans are not Fluellens. They can dis- 
tinguish between Monmouth and Macedon. 

We again leave Mr. Forrest in the hands of hisown well-wishers, who 








ships to carry coffee from Java, and cotton from New Orleans to Antwerp. , 
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are administering to him strong doses of reproof on this melancholy occa 
sion. Mr. Macready, meanwhile, is being lionized at New Orleans, 
where among other tributes to his character and and professional abilities 
he has received the honour of a public dinner. Mr. Forrest has, proba- 
bly, tended much to heighten the success of Mr. Macready. 


Tue Orv Jupce—With reference to Sam Slick’s letter in last week's 
Albion, Messrs. Stringer & Townsend request us to state that several 
* months having elapsed since the apparent completion of this work in Fra- 
ser’s Magazine, they were under the impression at the time of publishing 
it that it was a finished book. No London copy of “The Old Judge” 
was to be found in this city. Sam Slick’s grievance remains therelore the 
same ; but the publishers are exonerated from the charge of intentional 
garbling. 
Mr. Dante. Appietos, the head of the extensive publishing house of 
New York, died in this city on Wednesday last. His death was announc 
ed at the Spring Trade Book Sale, which during the week has been in 
full activity. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION: 
Montreat, 23d March, 1849. 


It has been decided that the Ministerial measure for an jncrease in the 
Representation shall not for the Fc become law, the Bill having 
been lost in the Assembly on Wednesday, by one vote. The Union act 
requires that two-thirds of the members of both Houses should concur in 
an address praying that the act should pass, and only 55 out of 84 members 
voted with Ministers. This Bill was strongly opposed by the Conserva- 
tives in the Assembly, and by the Conservative Press, as being unjust to 
the British population of Lower Canada, on whom it was said not to 
confer the share in the Representation to which they are fairly entitled ; 
but whether this charge be well founded or not, I have not a sufficient 
knowledge of the facts to satisty myself. It is probable, however, that 
delaying the measure till next session will do no harm, especially as it 
‘was not intended to come into effect before the first General Election, 
and the present parliament has yet three years torun. The Bill for the 
payment of the Rebellion Losses has not received the Governor Geue- 
ral’s sanction, but no doubt is entertained that he will grant it. 

» A telegraphic report reached town yesterday, of a great riot at Toronto 
on Thursday evening. A large crowd paraded through the city, uttack- 
ing in their course the houses of persons obnoxious to them, among 
others that in which W. L. Mackenzie was staying, he having, ashort time 
before, made his first appearance in Toronto since the affair of 1837. 
Messrs. Baldwin, Blake, and Mackenzie were also burnt in effigy. A 
son of the Hon. I. H. Price, the Commissioner for Crown Lands, is said 
to have been severely beaten by the mob, and seriously injured. The 

yment of the Rebellion Losses and the return of Mackenzie, were the 
Joint causes of the popular outbreak. As this species of fever is conta- 
gious, I suppose we shall hear of similar scenes being enacted in other 
places before long. ; : 

The public mind in this Province is, it must be confessed, ina very un- 
settled and very unsatisfactory state. The annexation of Canada to the 
United States is as coolly argued in the newspapers, and the arguments 
pro and con advanced, as it it were a county election or the arrival of 
a steamer that was speculated upon. 

I do not think, however, that there is anything very formidable in these 
views, at present, and I know that many persons who talk loudest about 
the matter have given it very little consideration, and would go against it 
if any serious movement took place in that direction. The truth is thatit is 
the men who hitherto have been the most zealous for British connexion 
who now speak of joining the United States, partly from their hatred of 
“French domination” to use a favourite phrase, and partly, and chiefly, 
from their feelings being wounded at the slighting and insulting tone as- 
sumed by influential politicians in England when speaking ot Colonies 
and the Colonists, both the one and the other being frequently alluded 
to as nuisances, of which itwere highly desirable that the Parent State 
should rid herself as soon as possible, and the sooner the better. You 
may imagine the etlect such sentiments as these, coming from influential 


Astor Piace Opera Hovse.—Since our last, the weather has been en- 
tirely adverse to all amusements which withdraw us from the fireside. 
Severe storms of rain, wind,and snow have curbed all desire for going 
beyoud the threshold. Still the Opera House has had its fair proportion of 
patronage. 

I Puritani: was produced according to announcement on Saturday eve 
ning last. A large and fashionable audience was present, and the vast 
Amphitheatre was crowded to overflowing. We should imagine that the 
house contained a large surplus over the nights expenses. I Puritani, 
when produced several years since was a great favourite, for it contains 
many of the most lovely melodies ever written by Belliui, and its plot 
is of sufficient dramatic interest to awaken the sympathies and to fix the 
attention. 

Madlle Borghese conceives the character of Elvira, finely. In the first act 
she is full of happiness and joy, anticipating a blissful issue to her lover, 
and a bright future. Her expression of this overflowing of the heart was 
natural and truthful, neither too boisterous nor too tame, and even her love 
madness was simply the gentle unseating of the mind, without rant or 
fury. Her return to consciousness at the sound of her lover's voice was 

a fine burst of natural impulse and feeling. Indeed her acting throughout 
was strongly marked by careful and judicious study ; and a poetical and 
appreciative mind was evidenced throughout. She sang her music with 
corresponding intelligence ; her reading was excellent ; her delivery 
emphatic, and her pathos deep and powerful. Were her voice equal 
tot grandeur of her conceptions, she would stand at the topmost pin- 
nacle of her profession. 

Signor Corelli has an unfortunate habit of commencing an Opera /flaé, 
and, as far as we have seen, keeps below pitch generally, through the 
first act, when he manages to screw his voice up to concert pitch. This 
is much to be regretted, for he sings in good style, taste and feeling. He 
gave that beautiful Romanza, “ A una fonte afflitio’ e solo” with a tender 
and passionate earnestness which hada marked effect upon the public. 
Signor Taffanelli did not come up, on this occasion, to our expectations. 
Whenever he gave even mod erate vent to his voice he sang painfully 
sharp; we had no fear that he would sharpen still more, for he kept on 
steadily and unwaveringly just above the tone pitch, until it was agony 
to listen. We feared this tendency in the voice to sharpén, on his first ap- 
pearance, and we very much regret the confirmation of our fears, for 
from his general style and method, both in singing and in acting, we 
thought that we had at last got a Baritone that we could depend on, but 
we have been disappointed. However, we will wait another trial before 
we pronounce fairly upon his standing. He sang throughout with pure 
and refined taste and feeling, and was warmly and frequently applauded. 
He was admirably dressed. 

Signor Novelli, in this opera, displayed his vocal powers with marked 
success. We have had frequent occasions to speak in praise of him, but 
we heard him in 'J Puritani to greater advantage, than upon any other 
occasion. His pure and manly style, so free from all attectationand trick 
ery, was just suited to the noble character he represented. His voice 
was singularly rich and resonant, and he managed it with masterly skill. 
The duett, Suonila Tromba, rendered so famous by Labdlache, was sung 
by Novelli and Taffanelli with great effect, and gained the most unani- 
mous and determined encore we ever heard in the Opera House. All 
the Artists were frequently called out during the evening, and received 
the hearty applause ofall present. Both the Chorus and the Orchestra, 





men and bodies at home, must have on a red-hot Colonial Loyalist who 
has been taught to be zealous eyen to slaying for every thing British, 
which in his vocabulary meant every thing wise, good, and “ Constitu- 
tional” under the sun. He is hurt and angry of course; and this in some 
measure may account for mauy things now said and done iu Canada, which 
otherwise might seem unaccountable to persons at a distance. 

Whether England will disembarrass herself of her North American 

ions, or the North American Provinces seek separation from En- 
gland, the step is one which = to be maturely cohsidered, passion 
and strife brought to bear upon the matter being as unnecessary as they 
would be foolish. . 

The convulsions which agitate the pen world so wholly absorb 
the attention of the English press and public, that little or no notice is 
taken of the affairs of this and other British provinces in North America. 
Under existing circumstances, it is, perhaps, natural enough that it 
should beso. Yet 1 do not hesitate to say that the changes which are si- 
lently working their way, to the north and south of the great American 
Republic, are calculated to be scarcely less important in their results on 
the future destinies of mankind than are even the recent events in Europe, 
startling though they be. Such an assertion may appear to you to savour 
somewhat of exaggeration. It is, I believe, nevertheless true. The peo- 
ple of the European countries are fiercely striving to tear down the an- 
cient fabric of society there ; we are labouring to lay the foundations of a 
new state of society : and what forms our social and political institutions 
may assume, though chiefly of interest at the moment to ourselves, is 
likewise of vast importance to the Government and peop'e of England. 
and that, too, if the present connection between the two countries should 
cease to exist, The reasons are obvious. It is no longer a matter of 
doubt that the reign of despotism is nigh over in Europe, and that hence- 
forward the struggle for supremacy must be between constitutional mon- 
archy, based on that of England, and democratic republicanism, based on 
that of the United States. Each ot the contending parties will take one 
or the other of the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race as its pat- 
tern and guide. With respect to the new world, in Mexico and southward 
of the Union, democracy must prevail ; tothe north, in these provinces, 
the feelings, affections, and prejudices of a large majority of the inhabi- 
tants are in favour of British institutions. Itis true that the state of so- 
ciety here and in the neighbouring possessions of England, renders it im- 

ible that we can have an exact transcript of the constitution of the 
mother country. But the history of the last seven or eight years proves 
that though we cannot have many things incidental to that constitution, 
‘we may possess all that is essential to it, including the division of the le- 
gislative and executive powers, which is the great characteristic, distin- 
guishing it alike from democracy on the one hand, and from despotism, 
on the other. . 

I have frequently expressed my conviction that the inevitable conse- 
quence of the Free Trade movement will be to put an end to the Colo- 
nial empire of England, unless some substitute shall be found to replace 
the ancient bonds of protection which hound them together, but which 
have been almost entirely cut asunder. The gradual stages—past, pre- 
sent and future—of the decline and fall of our Colonial empire may be 
described by some future Gibbon as having occurred in the following 
order :— 

First. Sir Robert Peel’s Tariff, placing the Colonies on nearly the 
same footing as foreign nations in the markets of the mother country. 

Second. The repeal of the remaining protection to Colonial produce. 

Third. The payment by the Colonies of the whole of their own Civil 
and Military Establishments. : 

Fourth. The conviction on the part of England and the Colonies that 
the connexion between them has become useless or injurious to the inter- 
ests of both. 

Fifth. Separation. 

I will not at present pursue this subject further, especially as I have on 
former occasions more than once spoken of it. I have now pointed out 
the bane, I leave it to more competent persons to apply the antidote. 

The question—to go back a littlke—tor England to consider is, if she 
will assist in planting her own institutions on the soil of British North 
America, or if she will allow these extensive and fertile possessions to be 
absorbed in the maelstrom of democracy—if, in short, she will determine 
that a country which must certainly, at no distant period, be both popu- 
lous and powerful, should be for her, or against her, in the coming strife 
between limited menarchy and democracy. 


have steadily improved in accuracy and effect since the first performance, 
and now present great efficiency. 

On Monday evening the grand Opera Belisario, will be given for the 
first time at thishouse. This opera gives full scope for all the artists, and 
we have no doubt that they will strive their utmost for its success. 


Concert oF THE Germania Society.—On Thursday evening last the 
Germania Society, under the direction of Mr. C. Lenschow gave a concert 


at the Assembly Rooms, Chinese Buildings. The weather was, as usual, 
wretched, and we regret to say that the musical amateurs had not spirit 
enough to brave the storm, even with so glorious a musical feast awaiting 
them. We have often had the pleasure of lauding the performances of 
this society, and we are highly gratified to find that after an absence of 
many mouths, they return to us with increased claims for our admiration. 
We have no hesitation in stating that the Germania Society is the most 
perfect band that we have ever had in this country. It is not, of course, 
erfect i all its branches, because of the small number of its members, 
ut in poetical spirit, delicacy of execution, accuracy, precision, in due 
observance of the beautiful ettects of light and shade ; in short in all that 
constitutes the perfection of orchestral performance, the Germania Society 
leave all their competitors far, very far behind. Our Philharmonic So- 
ciety might take many valuable hints, from the performances of this truly 
admirable band. 

Mr. Carl Lenschow is evidently a thoroughly effective musician; he 
studies the works of art entrusted to his direction with the eye of a critic 
and the heart of a lover, and the consequence is, that we are enabled at 
once to see the meaning and to read almost the soul of the composer. It 
is the vocation of the true conductor thus to translate the meaning of the 
author; it is true that the great works of composers but rarely have the 
good fortune to fall into such careful hands, therefore the more honour to 
Mr. Lenschow that he merits so high meed of praise. We would gladly 
follow the programme of the concert piece by piece, but our space will 
not admit of it. In addition to waltzes, polkas, &c., &c , they played 
three overtures, “William Tell,” ‘“‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and Len- 
schow’s in C Minor. We have before spoken of their exquisite perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s overture, ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and could 
we add to our cordial praise, we would on this occasion, for it was a per. 
formance of the highest class of artistic merit. It was a perfect realiza- 
tion of the fantastic scene so fancifully, so exquisitely described by the 
composer. It was applauded to the very echo, and every one wished for 
- _—— but we suppose that its length prevented the compliance of 
the band. 

Mr. Schultz played somewhat difficult variations by De Beriot with great 
skill. He has much execution, and grapples with the difficulties of the 
instrument with a master hand. 

There was one change in the programme, and we rejoiced in the change. 
Grace, from Robert Le Diable, was announced, but was omitted, and in its 
place there was played the exquisite Duo for Soprano and Tenor, from 
Spohr's Jessonda. This was, indeed, a rare treat, and we can say truly 
that its arrangement was so good, and its performance so marked, deli- 
cate, and appreciative, that it rather gained than lost its eftect, by the 
absence of the vuices. 

The Panorama of Broadway is somewhat of a clap-trap arrangement, 
but it is cleverly and judiciously put together, and is in every way calcu- 
lated to become popular with the masses. 

We never passed a more delightful evening, and we only regret that 
hundreds were not present to share the enjoyment with us; but we hope 
that the Germania Society will give another concert here, for we feel 
sure that if the weather had been fine, the room would have been well 
filled. Wherever ‘hey go, however, we wish them all the success which 
their remarkable merits deserve. 

By the by, we must do them the justice to say, that after due and care 
ful investigation, we find that in the matter of breaking faith with the St 
George's Society, they are utterly blameless, the whole fault resting with. 
a person who was the medium of communication, and succeeded in de- 
ceiving both parties and humbugging the public. 


DOrvama. 


Miss Rose Tetnin.—The death of this accomplished young actress has 











Colonel Gugy recovered £500 damages against the Pilot, on Tuesday. 
He has withdrawn his suit against the Herald, that paper having publish 
ed an apology this morning. 

Mr. Samuel Brooks, M. P. P. for Sherbrooke, died suddenly here on 
Thursday evening, after an illness of a few hours. 


The weather is soft and the roads are becoming execrable. P. P. 


thrown a gloom over theatrical circles during the week, such as could 
only be produced by the loss of one who combined great private 
worth with acknowledged professional excellence. On the stage Miss 
Telbin became a universal favourite, from the first night she made her 
appearance, at the opening of the Broadway ; and few actresses, in our 
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remembrance, have so steadily maintained the impressions she produced 
on that occasion. There was indeed a charm in her personations, that 
conciliated all classes of play-goers. Her exquisite delicacy and lady- 
like demeanour commanded the admiration of the most fastidious and 
hypercritical; whilst her joyous hilarity and her perfectly unaffected 
delineation of characters won the approbation of all. In private life, we 
understand that she was equally regarded for the excellence and amiabili- 
ty ef her character ; a fact we can readily imagine, for she carried the un- 
mistakeable evidences of such qualifications impressed upon her counte- 
nance. ‘ 

A post mortem examination by her attendant Physicians, Drs. Child and 
Parker, has established the immediate cause of her death to have been 
an organic disease of the heart, It will be gratifying, although a melan- 
choly consolation, to ker relatives and friends in England to learn, that 
during her last illness, she received the kindest attention from her pro- 
fessional friends in this city. Her funeral, on Tuesday last, was attended 
by all the leading members of the profession in this city, and by a nu- 
merous body of private persons anxious to show their respect to one so 
universally esteemed. The scene was one of more than ordinary interest 
and solemnity, from the deep feeling of sympathy that pervaded the whole 
assemblage. After the impressive services of the Episcopal church were 
performed by the Rev. Mr. Harwood, of Bloomingdale, the remains were 
conveyed to Greenwood Cemetery, accompanied by a few of the most in- 
timate friends of the deceased. 

It is not the least mournful of the incidents connected with the death 
of this estimable and gifted young actress, that she was betrothed to Mr. 
Dawson the Comedian ; their union had been arranged to take place early 
in the ensuing summer. 

Miss Telbin was the daughter of a theatrical manager in the east of 
Scotland. Mr. Richard Telbin, the celebrated scenic artist of her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre, is her brother. 


A 


Broapway THEATRE.—The long promised operatic drama called “The 
Enchantress,” was produced on Monday evening, and considered as a 
gorgeous spectacle, it fully realized the promises of the mauagement. It 
surpasses the famous “ Monte Cristo ;” indeed we doubt whether it has 
ever been equalled in poiat of magnificence in New York, except perhaps 
in the cases of “ La Juive,” and “ Les Huguenots,” as produced by the 
Freach Company at the Park some three years since. 

Mr. Blake has fully sustained his reputationas a capable and all efficient 
stage director, for even in the smallest minu/ie where effects could be pro- 
duced, his great taste and dramatic experience are visible. Had the piece 
been produced as a drama, with Lester, Dyott, Fredericks, and Miss 
Fanny Wallack in the principal characters, and the prices of admission 
remained the same as to ‘‘ Monte Cristo,”’ we believe the successof the 
“Enchantress” would have very,nearlyequalled the ran of that extremely 
popular spectacle. We remember that a melo-dramatic version of this 
opera was produced by Mr. De Bar, a few seasons since, at the Chatham 
theatre with great care, and succeeded in attracting a run of good houses. 
The piece as brought out at the Broadway retains its original character 
of an opera, with all the music by Balfe; but so perfectly characterless 
is this music, and so entirely wanting in those essential elements required 
in an English opera, that the vocal portions of the piece are positively 
encumbrances on the drama. There is scarcely a melody of that striking, 
flowing character that seizes directly on the ear of “ the million,” except- 
ing perhaps the pirate’s chorus ; and the absence of these indispensable 
adjuncts may account for the comparative failure of the ‘“‘ Enchantress’ so 
far as the music is concerned. 

The story, although exceedingly extravagant and improbable, isin part 
dramatic, and if the dialogue could have been worked up to anything like 
mediocrity the piece would certainly attract as amelo-drama. The chief 
business of the Opera lies in the hands of the heroine, Stella (Mrs. Se3 
guin), who is the daughter of Juan Telles, a pirate chief. Telles dies 
while his daughter is yet an infant, leaving a charge to his crew that they 
must henceforth look upon her as their future Queen. He also confides 
to the care of his lieatenant Ramir, (Seguin) a packet of letters, in which 
she is commissioned to watch over the interests of an orphan youth nam- 
ed Don Silvio (Reeve), who is in fact the rightful heir to the throne of 
Sicily. Stella on arriving at the age of maturity undertakes to perform 
her father’s dying injunctions: she removes with her pirate crew to the 
passes of the Abruzzi, where Doa Sylvio resides under the protection of 
his tutor, Dr. Mathanasius, (Vache.) Here, under the disguise of an 
“ Enchantress,” she obtains an influence over Sylvio, and a mutual affec- 
tion grows up between them. By her power and wealth she introduces 
Sylvio into the Sicilian army, advances him to the rank of general, 
circumvents the plots of the Regent (Leach), finally obtains the aw 
knowledgment of her lover as the rightful King of Sicily, and is rewarded 
by the young monarch by being made the partner of his throne. 

Of the operatic portion of this composition we have been compelled to 
speak severely butemphatically. Its other attractive features will deubt- 
less obtain for the piece a short-lived popularity, for they are indeed worthy 
of all praise. Two exceedingly well arranged ballets are introduced un- 
der the direction of Messrs. Schmidt and Wiethoff, aided by the graceful 
Celeste, Miss Kennedy, and an increased corps de ballet. The choruses, 
also, are full and efficient ; the scenery new and appropriate, and the cos- 
tumes gorgeous and picturesque. 

Burton’s THeatre.—Dombey and Son, and the burlesque version of 
Macbeth have continued to run together during the week, presenting 
certainly the most perfect antipodes of dramatic compusition. 

A new local satire of a peculiar character is announced for speedy re~ 
presentation ; and we trust that the manager has some other attractive 
novelties on the tapis; with such a master-of-all-work as , Brougham in 
the establishment, we should think that novelty was always at command 
at this house. Brougham seldom misses the mark, for when he does not 
exactly hit the eye, yet he comes so near as to avoid anything like com 
plete tailure. 

Orymric Taeatre.—Mr. Hill, the popular “ Yankee delineator,” has 
been delighting the Olympians with his quaint and humourous pictures 
of the veritable “ Down Easter.” Mr. Hill is, perhaps, the most truly 
natural representative of one of the most amusing specimens of hu- 
manity, the genuine cute Yankee, yet simple hearted and generous. 
He has worked up his personations of such characters with great skill; 
we observe a deeper breadth of colouring in his portraits than they for- 
merly had, which only renders his acting more palatable to a large class 
of play goers. At the Olympic it proves highly acceptable; roars of laugh 
ter greet him nightly. 

Park THeatRe.—It is rumoured that Mr. Charles Kean is in treaty 
for the re-building of this house ; and that the enterprise will be 
undertaken conjointly with Mr. Webster the lessee of the Haymarket 
Theatre, London. 

Mrs. Mowatt.—This estimable iady continues to meet with great 
success at the Marylebone Theatre, London. The Manager has pre- 
sented her witha piece of plate in acknowledgment of her services. 
We regret to observe, that one evening, a few days before the sailing of 
the Canada, she was compelled abruptly to terminate the performance, 
having been carried off the stage ina fainting fit, brought on by debility 
and over excitement. ' 

Mapam Anna Bisnor.—This charming artist met with an accident at the 
Char'eston Theatre on Monday week last. The ropes attached to the Car 
of Liberty, in which she was being drawn upon the stage, gave way and 
she was precipitated to the ground. Though bleeding from the arm and 
severely bruised, her English pluck would not allow her to withdraw, and 
she accordingly sang the Marseil/aise. The improvised accompaniment of 
blood was not altogether out of place. Madame Bishop was unable to ap- 
pear again until the following Friday. Weunderstand that after visiting 
Columbia and Augusta she proceeds to Havana. We shall be glad to 
welcome her back to New York. 























Ningven awn irs Remains. By Austen Henry Layard, Esq., D. C. L. 
New York. 1849. G. P. Puinam.—The lengthened extract thet we pub- 
lished from this invaluable work, the week before last, is sufficient proof 
of the high rate at which we set it. We could, however, almost regret 
that it makes i's appearance amongst us, heralded by the unqualified 
approbation of the English press—so agreeable is it to find out for one's 
self the merits of an unknown author. Dr. Layard has leaped at once 
into celebrity. His rare sagacity divined the secrets of the buried Nine- 
veh. His zeal has brought to light architectural, sculptured, and inscribed 
records of the great Assyrian Empire, and paved the way for the com 
plete elucidation of its mysteries. His pen bas given to the public « 
most charming narrative of his adventures, and a concise account of his 
discoveries. We shall not heap up panegyric; but must notice the re- 
markable modesty of the author, and the graceful way in which he alludes 
to the labours of others in the same, or kindred sphere of operations. 
To Mr. Rich, for instance, who investigated and described the ruins of 
Babylon, but whose discoveries sink into insignificance before his own, 
he pays high compliments; whilst in the same paragraph he speaks of 
what he has done himself as of something that “ accident has recently fur- 
nished.” To M. Botta, French Consul at Mosul, who bas been most success- 
fully engaged in similar antiquarian researches on the banks of the Tigris, 
Dr. Layard also acknowledges himself deeply indebted, and awards to 
him as large a share of commendativa as the French government and the 
Parisian scien:ific world have done. This entire absence of jealousy of 
others, or the common spirit of self-glorification, is a striking and agreeable 
feature in the book. 

8o far, but one volume is published. The work will be complete in 
two. Itisin large octavo form, very handsomely got up. The plans are 
particularly well lithographed; as is also the frontispiece, a very clever 
sketch of the process of lowering the great Winged Bull, one of the chief 
sculptured prizes dug out of the ruins. We should not omit to mention, 
that Dr. Robinson of the Union Theological Seminary testifies to the 
value of this work, in a letter to the publisher. We feel sure that “ Nine- 
veh and its Remains” will meet with abundant readers. 

Since writing the above we have observed the following paragraph 
ina London paper :— 

“ There is a great scheme on foot for an extensive excavation of the 
ancient remains of Assyria, at Babylon as well as at Nineveh, in concert 
with the Sultan, who is himself forming a National Museum. After 

having acquired for our country at a nearly nominal expenditure a col- 
lection of such rare treasures as the Nineveh Marbles, valued at a price 
varying from 40,000/. to 50,000/., our Government has granted the insig- 
nificant sum of 1,500/. for further researches! This is not the spirit in 
which Mr. Layard ’s book has been received by the public; for the sec- 
ond edition of 2,000 copies has been sold to the trade before they were 


hobnobbed with Pharaoh? 





Loxpos Literary Gosstr.—Charles Dickens announces a new work 
in monthly numbers, to be commenced on the first of May.——The first 
number of a new monthly paper, called the Journal of Design, was issued 
in London on the Ist inst. It is devoted to the Fine Arts as connected 
with Manufactures, and if carried out according to the programme, it 
will bea valuable accession to the list of periodicals. ——G. P. R. James, 
the inexhaustible, announces the “String of Pearls.” It must be fora 
bracelet, not a necklace, judging by the price, which is less than one dol- 
lar.—Mr. Mackay’s “ Westera World,” a book of travels in the United 
States, is well received. His impressions of what he saw were, on the 
whole, very favourable——A French paper states that an autograph 
Memoir by F énelon, hitherto unknown, has been discovered amid a heap 
of old papers deposited in the Museum of Dousi, by the librarian of that 
institution, M. Dathilleeul,—who has caused it tu be printed. 


— oo 


THE OPERA IN LONDON. 


We published lately the programme of the Covent Garden Italian 
Opera Company. The following arrangements for the old establishment 
under Lumley’s management are now announced in the London papers. 


Her Masssty’s Taeatre.—The season will positively commence on 
Thursday, the 15thot March. The unusual silence which has prevailed 
until the present moment has arieen, we presume, from the uncertainty 
that has existed as to what would ultimately form the elements of the troupe. 
As regards Jenny Lind, the empress of prime donne, itis not up to this mo- 
ment decided in what form she will contribute to the entertainments of the 
season. Amongst the artists engaged is Madame Frezzoliai, who appeared 
in London some seasons since. This fine artist has just concluded the 
season at St Petersburgh, where we hear her success was exceedingly 
great. We have already stated that the valuabie services of Mdlle Al- 
boui have been secured. There is also Mdile Gazzanija, who, duriag 
the carnival just expired, was the ruling prima donna of the Grand Opera 
at Turin. We learn that her voice is a soprano of great extent. Another 
engagement upon which it seems great reliauce is placed, is Mdlle. Parodis, 
a pupil of the great Pasta ; she has for several years been perfecting her- 
sell, both vocally and dramatically, under her illustrious mistress. The 
next singer is Mdlle. Guiliani, a soprano; and Cassolani, a yout g contralto, 
who has recently appeared, and created a sensation at the Scala. Several 
secondary lady vocalists have been engaged. The teuors consist of that 
general favourite Gardoni ; Calzori, considered one of the best Rossinean 
tenors in Italy ; M. Bordas, who has recently commenced his career 
with excellent effect at La Pergola, San Carlo, and at the Italiens at Paris; 
and M. Bartolini, who has also essayed at the last named theatre. The 
basses are Lavlache, F. Lablache, Belletti, and Coletti. The orchestra 
will still boast of the great instrumentalists of last season, supported, it 
is said, by several new engagements, and the choruses have been 
strengthened by fresh and efficient voices. The indefatigable Balfe will 
once more wield the baton. The choruses will be under the direction of 
Felice Ronconi, the brother of the great actor and singer. The Clemenza 
di Tito, of Mozart, is to be revived ; and Ji Matrimonio will be produced, 








ready for issue.” 


CoLumsBus anD us Companions. Vor. III.—This volume completes the 
marvellous story of the Spanish adventurers, told by Washington Irving ; | 
and is the fifth of Purnam’s beautiful edition of the author's entire | 
works. Now whilst barks are freighted with searchers after golden 
treasures, traversing the Caribbean Sea, and crowding the Isthmus of | 
Panama, this narrative of the early Spaniards acquires an unusual interest. 
It may be profitable as wellas pleasant to carry the thoughts back a few 
centuries, from the modern steamer to the ancient caravel, and to picture 
to one’s self the similarities, and the differences, existing between the 
voyagers of these days and of those. We have so often commended this 
edition of the author’s works, that we have ouly to notice its satisfactory 
progress to completion. 


History or Queen Exizanetn. By Jacob Abbott. New York. 1849. 
Harpers.—Another of the author’s very successful series of historical 
portraits, in which he seems to excel. He writes carefully, candidly, and 


with a simplicity of style very suitable for the youthful class to whom 
he mainly addresses hims -If. . 





Uston Macazine. April. Philadelphia. J. Sartain § Co.—One of the 
few periodicals in which the illustrations are really embellishments. 
“Esmeralda,” and “‘ The Return from the Warren,” are very neatly en- 
graved after well-known pictures. In running the eye down the table 
of literary contents, it lights upon the name of Longfellow ; and we 
find accordingly the following contribution from his happy Muse. 


SAND OF THE DESERT IN AN HOUR-GLASS. 


A HANDFUL of red sand, from the hot clime 
_., Of Arab deserts brought, 
Within this glass becomes the spy of Time, 
The minister of Thougke. 


How many weary centuries has it been 
About those deseris blown ! 

How many strange vicissitudes has seen, 
How many histories known ! 


Perhaps the camels of the Ishmaelite 
Trampled and passed it o’er, 

When into Egypt, frown the patriarch’s sight, 
His favourite son they bore. 


Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt and bare, 
Crushed it beneath their tread ; 

Or Pharaoh's flashing wheels into the air 
Scattered it as they sped ; 


Or Mary, with the Christ of Nazareth 
Held close in her caress, 

W hose pilgrimage of hope and love and faith 
Illumed the widerness ; 


Or anchorites beneath Engaddi’s palms 
_ Pacing the Red Sea beach, 
And singing slow their old Armenian psalms 
In half-articulate speech ; 


Or caravans, that from Bassora’s gate 
W ith westward s:eps depart ; 

Or Mecca’s pilgrim, confident of Fate, 
And resolute in heart ; 


These have passed over it, or may have passed { 
_ Now in this crystal tower, 
Imprisoned by some curious hand at last, 
It counts the passing hour. 


And as I fre: these narrow walls expand ; 
efore my dreamy eye 
Stretches the desert, with its shifting sand, 
Its unimpeded sky. 


And borne aloft by the sustaining blast, 
; This liule golden thread 
Dilates into a column high and vast. 
A form of fearand dread. 


And onward, and across the setting sun, 
Across the boundless plain, 

The column and its broader shadow run, 
Till thought pursues in vain. 


The vision vamshes! These walls again 
a Shut out the lurid sun, 
Shut out the hot, immeasurable plain ; 
The half-hour's sand is run! 
The attentive reader will repeat more than once, if we mistake not, | 
the sixth stanza. Itis eminently graphic. The Professor shows a world 
of tact in the selection of his subjects. They arrest the attention—his 
skill and poetic fancy charm it. A souvenir of the East has been once 


with Lablache, Frezzolini, and Alboni. The Don Giovanni will be cast 
with Alboni in Zerlina, who will also appear as Ninetta in Gazza Ladra, 
which she has been recently performing at the [taliens. The ballet will 
be supported by Carlotta Grisi, who wiil commence the season, and 
Rosati, and Marie Taglioni, Petit Stephan, Louis D’or, &c. Each of 
the vocal débutantes will appear in an opera specially adapted to her pe- 
culiar talents. 





FINE ARTS. 
PROFESSOR LESLIE’S LECTURE CONCLUDED. 


It is well, too, for Art sometimes to draw our attention to— 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 
And though it is to be regretted that Ostade in doing this is often gross- 
ly repulsive; and here he is an instance of what we sometimes meet with 
—a union of the best and worst taste,—a fault more or less shared with 
him by many of the most natural goa his best works have al- 
ways redeeming traits of domestic interest by which he penetrates to 
the heart—to where the cold mechanism of Dow never yet reached. 
The hardworking and, therefore, prematurely old looking parents caress- 
ing their old looking children with that natural simplicity which this 
perfect master of expression knew so well how to give, the relish of their 
enjoy ments increased by their fewness, are, I confess, more to my taste 
than the cottage incidents of many other painters who, more ambitious 
of story, aim to be sentimental ; and though such painters avoid all that 
is objectionable in Ostade, and take care to give beauty enough, yet 
like Greuze, for instance, the best of the class of which I am speaking, 
they carry the mind more into the theatre than into rustic lite. And 
here I cannot but look back to a great painter but lately among us, 
whose exquisite pictures of the domestic life of the peasantry of his own 
couatry are whelty free from such falsehood—need I mention the hon- 
oured name of Wilkie! 

Ostade's predilection for ugliness is, however, a serious fault, though 
it placesiu a strong light his redeeming power, transcendent excellence 
asa painter, and which, to me, has but one drawback—namely, that 
whether or not from the use of the convex mirror, his figures do not 


ficient to enable him, by the effects with which he envelopes them, to 
display in an extraordinary degree the true poetry of Art. Solemnity is 
the prevailing charm of his pictares—and it charms because it does not 
degenerate into melancholy. Though I never saw a work of his hand 
that did not command admiration, I coofess I like him best in the flat and 
open scenery of his own country or of the sea that washes its shores— 
where he shows himself by far the greatest of all the marine painters of 
his time. 

Of David Teniers, whose landscape compositions are, I think, incom- 
parably his best works, there are admirable specimene at Dulwich, and 
one very fine one in the collection of the Marquis of Westminster ; and I 
may observe that the power of giving importance to trifles which Fuseli 
ascribes to Rembrandt, who, as he said, “could plack a flower in every 
desert,” is shared with that ea genius by those of whom I have been 
speaking ; while the pe character of their art, felt by all true paint- 
ers but Sittle noticed by critics, is the proof it gives that greatness of style, 
from which, when we speak of them, we must omit hed relates to hu- 
rman form, is not dependent on the square feet of the canvas. [ know a 

fine picture by Nicholas Maas, of a kitchen, of which it was not ill said 

that, had Michael Angelo eeteacd sach a subject, he would have painted 

itso; nor is the style of Emanuel De Witt, the admirable painter of the 

interiors of churches, sometimes with few figures and sometimes with 

entire congregations, !ess broad and : 

In speaking of Rembrandt [ cannot but notice what appears to me a 
misconception of his character by a modern writer, the author of “ The 
Handbook of Painting for the German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools,” 
who repeatedly ascribes to him gloominess of mind: a mistake arisin 
from confounding an admiration of the grandeur of shade or of the becaddh 
of nocturnal effects with metaphysical gloom. Instances might be cited 
of pictures exhibiting not only gloom but wretchedness of mind in their 
authors with very little of shade in their treatment. 

To me, the prevailing character of the art of Rembrandt is serenity, as 
clearly as that of Raphael! is ween + where the subject allows him, his 
natural disposition seems always to have led him to tranquillity—serious, 
but, as I feelit, anything but gloomy. Gloom is restless :—it is the cha- 
racter of Salvator Roos art, as it is that of the congenial school in which 
he was reared. But Rembrandt, often solemn in the highest degree, and 
often in the highest degree pathetic, shows nothing of constitutional me- 
lancholy. He is the painter of repose, as Rubens is the painter of action ; 
and you will observe that in his portraits. as in those of Reynolds, the ex- 
pression is most frequently that of calm thoughtfulness. Whatever else, 
therefore, there may be in common between the style of Rembraridt and 
that of Caravaggio or Spagnoletto, the gloomy, the melancholy, and the 
savage, sre qualities that it does not share with theirs. He delights in 
the stilli.c.s of night, but not as one who hates day ; while Caravaggio 
seems iuspired by the wish to turn day to night. How far the style of 
Rembrandt grew out of that of the Ltalian naturalisti, as they are called, 
it grew at any rate into much greater importance and became far more 
interesting, and this was the result not only of his superior taste in the 
imitation of Nature, but also, aa I think, of the placid tone of his mind. 
I know no work of Rembrandt that strikes me as more entirely after his 
own heart than a night scene, an interior, in which a woman is reading 
by a light, which her person hides from the spectatcr toan older woman, 
who has a cradle at her feet, in which an infant is sleeping, and a spin- 
ning-wheel by her side. In description all this sounds very ordinary ; 
but the picture is one of the most impressive that ever came from the 
hand evenof Rembrandt. The shutters of a window near the group are 
closed, the world is shut out, and it requires no stretch of imagination to 
suppose that the book with which both are engaged relates to a higher 
world,—a thought with which the image of the sleeping babe is in unison. 
But however we may read the picture, its effect 1s in the highest degree 
tranquilizing and soo’ hing, and akin to that produced by Cowper’s ex- 
quisite description of evening beginning with 

Let fall the curtains. 

A higher subject by the hand of this great painter anda much more 
solemn one, “ Our-Saviour and the two Disciples at Emmaus,” possesses 
the same charm of the silence of night broken by a gentle voice which the 
painter makes almost audible. In such Art I fancy I see the real tone of 
Rembrandt’s mind, serious and meditative, but placid, and as far remov- 
ed from gloom as the subjects of these pictures ; and of all the portraits he 
has paiuted of himself this is the character; in the Head particularly, in 
Her Majesty’s collection, a mind at peace with itself and with all the 
world is most charmingly expressed. 

The treatment I have noticed in Dutch Art, and in which Rembrandt 
led the way, of producing a great effect by the fewest and simplest mate- 
rials, is diametrically opposite to the principle of Rubens, which is that of 
a magnificent protusion. Both are, however, equally founded in Nature, 
who delights us at different times and under different circumstances by 
extreme simplicity, by few and small things, as she does by luxuriant 
combinations aud varieties of splendour of which even a genius like Ru- 
bens can convey but a faint impression. Still there is one great end 
which both knew to be indispensable and which both equally attained— 
unily. Every picture of Rubens is as single in its effect asthe most sim- 
ple subject of Rembrandt; for there is not on its surface a touch of the 
pencil that has not reference to the whole, as strictly as it has to the 
smallest part. Hence, however complicated are his compositions, it gives 
us no trouble to look at them, for the eye is never fatigued or bewildered 
in attempting to thread a maze through the intricacies of which it is led 
by Rubens, 

When the want of taste of this great master in form and the much 
greater similar defect of Rembrandt is dwelt on, it must always be borne 
in mind that human form alone is meant; and tbat in this it is want of 





suggest the size of life, like those of Jan Steen, of Maas, and of De 
Hooge, but seem of Lilliputian dimensions—a fault also of Dow, of 
Mieris, of Wouvermans and others, who are not for anything else to be 
named with Ostade. This objection is not to be met by the principle 
that Art is not to be mistaken for Nature. For there is nothing more con- 
stantly to be borne in mind, along with this principle, than the rule that 
whatever in Art contradicts Nature is wrong: arule applicable even to 
the supernatnral, which must have a seeming truth to be tolerated. 

Of all the Dutch painters of familiar life, Jan Steen is acknowledged 
to be the greatest genius. The humour and whim of his compositions 
disclose to us a mind quite distinct from the rest, and the love of child- 
hood displayed in the frequent and inimitably natural incidents of it in 
his works show, that with all his eccentricities there was something good 
in his nature ; and, indeed, unless that be the case I doubt the peey of 
any painter, whatever may be his genius, to interest us deeply. You 
will all remember the very fine picture by this admirable master belong- 
ing to the Duke of Wellington, which was exhibited last summer at the 
British Institution, I mean “‘ The Wedding.” Overflowing with obstre- 
perous mirth, its great charm to me is that of its genial tone. Constable 
painted a view of a gentleman’s house ; which he called “ A Picture of a 
summer morning, including a house ;” and, to me, this magnificent work 
of Jan Steen is a picture of a summer evening including a rustic page 
I know not that any other painter combines such a completion of finis 
at so apparently small an expense of labour as this master does in his best 
pictures. But haste, perhaps occasioned by his necessities, towards 
the close of his life, made him throw off works which, though they 
mom have made the reputation of other men, are scarcely worthy of 

im. 

All his pictures have, however, more than those of most painters an 
apparent artlessness of contrivance,—the result not of ignorance but of 
that originality which, disregarding common rules, works out its gi 
by methods of its own and yet faultlessly. Jan Steen seems, indeed, 
from the unmistakeable evidences of rapidity of production his works 
['‘resent, to have had the whole of his art, not only always present in his 
mind, but at his fingers’ ends. He seems to have painted as quickly and 
as surely as Shakespeare is said to have written. Others have no doubt 
equalled him in this, but who with such results? excepting only a still 
greater genius, Rubens ; nor must I quit Jan Steen without remarking 
that there is more of personal beauty in his pictures than in those of any 
of the Dutch painters, with the exception only of Terburgh and Metzu, 
though it is beauty, as it should be, not elevated above the sphere of life 
from which his subjects are mostly taken. When, indeed, Antony and 
Cleopatra are his hero and heroine they naturally become in his hands a 
Dutch tavern-keeper and his wife. 

Of Cvyp and Ruysdael and the younger Teniers, in bis landscape com- 
positions, it may be remarked that what is striking in their art is the grand 
pes po caer they often produce by combinations of the fewest possible 
and simplest materials. Their breadth is, indeed, notemptiness. Most 
of you are well acquainted with the small “ Sunset” by Cuyp in the Dul- 
wich Collection. {t has not a tree, except in the extreme distance, nor 
scarcely a bush, but it has one of the finest skies ever painted, and this is 
quite enough, for its glow pervades the whole, giving the greatest value 
to the exquisitely arranged colour of a near group of cattle.—bathing the 
still water and distance ina flood of mellow light, and turning into golden 
ornaments a very few scattered weeds and brambles that rise here and 
there from the broadly shadowed foreground into the sunanine, gaining 


choice only, and not any want ot knowledge of its structure with which 
they are chargeable. Of the beauty, the grandeur, and the harmony of 
abstract forms they had the truest perception, whether of single objects 
or the result of combination. Thus, the shapes of their masses of light 
and of dark, however simple or however complicated, are always im- 
pressive in the highest degree, and their pictures attract our admiration 
at a distance too great for us to distinguish the particulars of which they 
are made, and have in them that which would rivet the eye even were 
they placed upside down. This sense of abstract beauty and grandeur 
which is to be felt but neither described nor analyzed, excepting very 
imperfectly, it is true they but possess in common with every other 
painter of a high order. The rounded outline of the back of a boor, 
amounting to a deformity, which we often see in the pictures of Ostade, 
is always made to contribute to the general beauty of the composition— 
while the contour of an Apollo may, if ill-combined with other forms, or 
injured by a choice of light and shadow, affect the eye disagreeably. 

The capability of delineating forms of specific beauty is one compa- 
ratively of very easy acquirement; and there are probably few eyes that 
may not, but by cuitivation, attain to the power of avoiding what is most 
offensive in accidental shapes; but to perceive at once and be able to 
transfer to canvas, in their perfection, those beauties in which Nature 
leaves us a choice, as in the wreathing of smoke or the undulations of a 
flag, is the real test of a painter’s taste. Such taste. I need not say, con- 
stitutes a great charm in the art of Rubens. He is the master who most 
united ornament with Nature; and though imitated with more or less 
success by the machinists of later times, yet the life and truth of his style 
will always keep him entirely distinct from that large class of painters. 

It is not difficult to copy the general effect of a picture, the forms of its 
masses of light and of shade, or its arrangements of colours, at the same 
time varying all the materials that cortribute to these, substituting for 
instance, a light objectfor the light of a window, or a dark-coloured object 
for a shadow, or we may farther disguise the theft of a general etfect, by 
reversing or inverting it. We may thus get credit for what is not our 
own; but this will not in the least help us to the power of originating a fine 
general effect, asy more than the copying incidents or expressions, from 
pictures merely, will enable us to invent stories or to pourtray the pas- 
sions. A sense of one indispensable thing in a pictare to which all minor 
beauties that would interfere with it are to be unhesitatingly sacrificed, 
however captivating in themselves,—which all the parts co-operate to 
produce, and without which, though it be a Painting, it is not a work of 
Art.—such a sense the great masters so acquired by allowing their studies 
of Nature and of pictures to go hand in hand; for as an artist, who himeelf 
possessed in an eminent degree the power of rendering every production 
of his pencil impressive as a whole, said to me, “ there is such a thing as 
the Art, and Nature will no more make a painter without it, than the Art 
will without Nature.” : 

Style 1s a comprehensive term applying to everything in Painting,—to 
composition, to form, to colour, to chiar-oscuro, and to execution; of the 
last, indeed, there are as many styles as painters, and in all as many styles 
as schvols. But there is nothing analogous to these diversities of Art in 
Nature. Sun pictures might be made from every variety of scenery in 
the world, and yet what we may call their style would be but one. 
Style, bowever, rightly understood, is so far from objectionable in Paint- 
ing that it forms one among its valuable prer -gatives. The observation 
of Reynolds that, “‘ peculiar marks are generally, if not always, defects,” 
—is directed against manner notstyle, but as these are often confounded, 








before splendidly elaborated. Who does not remember the Mummy 


great importance from their nearneas to the eye. 


it is well we should clearly understand the ditierence. Style in form, in 


In the hands of Ruysdael a windmill and a stunted tree or two are suf-_ 
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character, in expressivn, in colour, aud in light and shadow, is the result 
of the choice of the best of these with reference to the subject. It is, 
therefore, synonymous with the ideal, and sbstractedly considered, is 
Natural, but almost always above individual Nature. Manuer is a de- 

ture from Nature, sometimes resulting from a dissatisfaction with her 

inary forms without the ability of correcting them by comparison and 
selection, but more often from the indvlence that adopts compendious 
modes of arrangement, expression, execution, &c. The styles of the 
greatest painters, age, perlaps, in no instance perfectly free from some 
alloy of manner, while the manner of a great painter, as Fuseli has re- 
marked, in many instances becomes the style of lesser ones. 

It by no means follows, however, that because styles are different,—I 
take the word now in its highest signification,—that some are right and 
others wrong. Apart from the manner, the style of every genuine pain- 
ter is right: the difference consisting in his giving some quality or quali- 
ties of Nature, in more perfection than they have been given by any other ; 
and if it be asked whether Nature can supply every individual with 
something which, in the same degree is denied to the rest? I would an- 
swer that if the principles on which Nature works are simpler than we 
are apt to imagine, the combinations of eflects resulting from these prin- 
ciples are endless. 

To enter now on any consideration of the connexion between style and 
subject would lead me beyond my limits: and I will merely remark that 
they are sometimes confounded with each other by writers, and that in 
ordinary conversation, nothing is more common than this mistake, the 
consequences of which I trust | shall be able to point out at any other 
time. 

In regarding early Italian Art, to which attention is now go strongly at- 
tracted, it is of great consequence that we consider its distance from Na- 
ture not as a departure from her, but as the nearest approach the painters 
could make to her; a distance they laboured to shorten, and which was 
gradually shortened with a remarkable steadiness of advance to its con- 
summation in the hands of Michael Angelo and Raphael It seems to 
me a great mistake to ascribe so much as is ascribed in the peculiarities 
of the styles of the mediaeval painters to religious feeling. That they 
were geuerally influenced by sincere devotion to the degree attributed to 
them [ do not for a moment doubt: but the general character of their 
imitation is the same as that of Chinese Art, and is evidently a style, if 
such it may be called, which must chiefly mark immaturity every where 
and under all circumstances. fn the iafant Art of every country tho ac- 
cidental appearauces of Nature are omitted, not so much, perhaps, from 
their being unperceived as from a notion that they would interfere, and 
when imperfectly given they do interfere, with beauty and expression ; 
both of which Lave always been the first objects of all serious Art. The 
Chinese, for instance, though much of their ornamental paintings belongs 
to the grotesque, yet in their representations of real life, aim to the ut- 
most at beauty, grace, and expression. To those enthusiastic admirers 
of mediaeval Art who may thiuk there is something almost sacrilegious in 
comparing anything by Chinese hands for an instant with it, IT might 
mention that Flaxman, than whom no man ever more fully appreciated 
early Italian Art, and who indeed was the first among the moderns to 
direct attention to it, saw how much, apart from subject, Chinese paint- 
ing had iu common with it; for I remember seeing Chinese pictures hang- 
ing on the walls of his pariour which he admired as well as for their 
grace and simplicity as for the beauty of their colour. 

The severity of critics on the sameness of the works of one hand is not 
always just. Where it is sameness of an excellence we should be grate- 
ful for it. The gentleness so utterly removed from insipidity of Raphael 
the sublimity of Michael Angelo, the almost invariably golden tones of 
Titian, or the pervading silver of Paul Veronese, are things of which true 
taste never tires. To demand that every work of one master should be 
distinct in all its characteristics is something which the conditions of bu- 
man nature refuse to grant. We have sufficient variety in the varieties 
of the minds of men; aud the endeavour of a painter to go out of himself 
and into another, to give up what may be called his birthright, is always 
to be lamented if he have genius. A friend of Stothard, on being tuld 
that he had painted a picture very like Rubens, said, with much good 
sense, “ I would rather see a picture by him very like Stothard.” Gains- 
borough occasionally stands on the same level in portraiture with Rey- 
nolds, because he kept himself distinct; but had he attempted the same 
style he must at once have fallen below his illustrious rival, there to remain. 

These observations, however, would lead us to a consideration of how 
far the mind of every painter is reflected from his canyas, and which, for the 
eager I mast defer; remarking only that the varieties of Art occasioned 

y such various manifestations of mind, form much of its real value, and 
that the critcism that would dethrone one genuine painter on account of 
imperfections which, by the conditions of humanity, are in some from con- 
nected with each, to elevate auother in his place, is as unjust as itis mis- 
chievous, for there is room enough for all, and need enough}—ahd I have 
remarked that the taste which cannot tolerate the aberrations of genius 
for the sake of ils real merits, is generally disposed to elevate mediocrity; 
for being in reality blind to the highast qualities of Art, it does not per- 
ceive the vast separation between a true perception uf Nature and that 
<r limitation, which passes with the multitude tor what is 
natural. 
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Paris Fassions ror Marcu.—It is ont to the sumptuous fétes of the 
aristocracy, this winter, that we are indebted for the brilliancy and splen- 








mes:—its extraction and carriage to Paris cost one hundred and forty 
thousand francs (5,600/.) It comes from the shore of Lake Onega. —Be- 
tween the tombs of Bertrand and Duroc a shrine wil! be erected to receive 
the sword of Austerlitz, the Imperial Crown, and eigaty standards cap- 
tured under the Empire. 


THE WRECK OF THE FORTH, STEAMER ON THE ALACRANES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THF TIMES. 


Sir,—I trust the particulars which T enclose relative to the wreck of 
the Forth, written by my son, Lieutenant Molesworth, RK. N., may be in- 
teresting \o your readers. There must be an appearance of egotism in 
speaking of his own acts, I am aware; bat it must be borne in mind that 
the narrative was written not for the public eye, but for those to whom 
he is dear, and to whom, therefore, he knew nothing would be so inter- 
esting as what concerned himself. The publication is my act not his. 

L am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
March 9. J. W. Moresworts, Vicar of Rochdale. 


“ On the evening of the 13th of January I was sitting on deck ; we had 
been talking about the wreck of the Tweed, which took place just two 
years ago (on the 12th of February next) and about 100 miles from where 
we were speaking about it. The captain was saying that we could not be 
off it till 9 o’clock next morning, which quite set the minds of the lady 
part of the community at ease, and for my own part I was talking of it, 
danger being the last thing I thought of. At 11 o'clock I retired to my 
berth. How long I had slept I could not tell, when I was suddeniy awoke 
by a slight bump ; then another, and again a most awfulcrash. The first 
I felt I could not mistake what was the matter, nor should I have beeu 
long in suspense, for I beard people rashing about the deck, crying, “ Oh, 
good God! weare all lost.” I got out of bed, and put on as many things 
as [ could find in the dark. The crashes now became fearful, and the 
vessel seemed to be going to pieces fast, and as [ was going ondeck I 
heard cries of “ Stand clear of the mast ; she is breaking up ;”’ and such 
like sounds. Atthis moment I remembered my watch and chain, so I 
returned tothe cabin, aud placing it round my neck rushed ondeck. I 
was about the last up, and found all the people in their night- /resses, 
clinging to the masts, ropes, and sides of the vessel, some crying, others 
praying. Never shall L forget that scene. The ship now swung from 
side to side, the decks working and the beams breaking. It was perfect- 
ly impossible to stand ondeck. On looking round nothing but a trighttal 
scene presented itself, nothing, as tar as the eye could see, but a ridge of 
breakers, no land anywhere; arock through her bottom into the engine- 
room soon put anend to “Turn her head fall power,” which I could see 
was useless. The engines stopped themselves, the water ran out at the 
bottom of the boiler, and the sea rising inside soon put out the fires; so 
there we lay, powerless as a log, in the midst of the breakers, on the top 
of the rocks, the sea every now and then lifting her, and then sonding her 
down with renewed force and a heavy crash ou the rocks again. To see 
the decks opeuing and shutting, aud the passengers crying to God for as 
sistance and forgiveness, to see the mothers holding their children, and 
husbands and wives taking leave of each other, is a sight more easily 
imagined than described ; I felt that we must all be lost, especially as I 
had seen the chart, and discovered that there was no land within 70 miles, 
bat still I did not despair. I observed to the captain that it was an ugly 
looking job, and said I should go to my cabin, and get such things as 
might be useful if we gotclear of the wreck. He said, “ Mind what you 
are about, for I expect she will go to pieces directly.” However,I went 
to my cabin, struck a light, and opening my desk took everything not too 
heavy to convey about my person, the knife which P gave me, and 
a box of matches. I again proceeded on deck, where I found everything 
muchas I leftit, except that the paddle-box, boat had been eaanbed in 
safety. I then endeavoured to console the ladies and passengers by tell- 
ing them there was no immediate danger and not to give way to despair, 
and I managed to get some of them alt, out of the way of the mainmast, 
which seemed inclined to come down by the run; and in doing this I ex- 
perienced many heavy thumps on the deck. I then went to the captain, 
and poiuted out the necessity of getting some of the people into the boats ; 
and he asked me to take commaad ot the large boat, which I of course 
accepted. 

The difficulty nuw was to get the ladies into the boat. which was not 
so easy a matter, for at times she was 20 feet below, and the next mo- 
ment close to. There was a stout rope made fast from the deck, so, tak- 
ing a lady round the waist with one arm, and with the other holding the 
rope, I swang myself from the ship into the boat alongside. In this 
way I put every lady in the ship, besides four children, safely into the 
boat. Then came my friend, Mr. , who from infirmity and fear 
had nearly lost his self-possession. He weighed about 13 stone, and 
could not get into the boat, so I said, “ Take hold of me, aud hold on and 
do as [ tell you ;”’ so he caught me tightly round the neck with both 
arms. “ Now,’ I said, ‘‘ jump when | tell you,” which he did with a 
vengeance, for he took a spring that might have cleared the boat alto- 
gether ; and as [ could not well bear my own weight and his, we came 
down about 10 feet together into the boat. Fortunately for him, I was 
underneath, and he has since told me that be aever went more comforta- 
bly into a boat in all his life. I then took command of the boat; but, 
finding a great lack of rope and other necessaries (to ask any one to get 
them was useless) I jumped on deck, and found my knife most usefal. 
After getting everything I wanted, I again got into the boat, and made 

















dour of the Fashions at Paris, but tothe numerous and elegant little eve- 
hing parties which have been the type of them. At no period has the 
diversity of ¢oile‘tes offered a more animated or charming spectacle ; the 
ladies this year are less desirous to appear in rich dresses than to be en- 
veloped in light diaphanous materials; thus, tulle and gauze have been 
very generally adopted, choosing for trimmings flowers in detached bou- 
quets. The ribbons which last year covered the dresses, rendering them 
conspicuous by their various bunches, have nearly disappeared ; the neuds 
@ la chevaliére, with long ends flowing on the shoulder, have alone re- 
mained in vogue. 

Walking dresses are worn decidedly shorter, soas to show the chaussure, 
which is in exquisite taste, when accompanying a mise distinguée. Velvet 
is much used to trim pelisses; it is in slips on the bias (Brandebourgs), 
surrounded witha little blond quilled, and joined in the centre by a smail 
rosette of ribbon festooned at the edge, so that each rosette may appear 
like an @il/et. A great many pelisses are worn of dark-coloured satin, 
brocaded with black; the ground brown, ornamented with leaves and 
black acanthus ; or the ground deep blue, on which are wreaths of hon- 
eysuckle brocaded in shades of green, which are excessively pretty. 

hese are closed up the front by a row of boutons de malachite. Some are 
trimmed with three rows of narrow black lace, placed on each side up to 
the top of the skirt, and separated by a fold of velvet. 

The bonnets, this spring, will certainly retain their round, wide shape, 
because they are so exceedingly becoming; but their size should vary 
according to the wearer; in the interior, quilliegs of blond, festooned 
at the edge, which produces a snow-like appearance very becoming. 
Little caps of pullings of blond net, interspersed with little daisies or 
roses, are very attractive. Two wide lappels of simple tulle fall from the 
sides of this cap, which is placed quite on the back of the head. 


Among the head-dresses, those called ta Designee enh Ghanian Cor water, and in about three more strokes cleared the breakers altogether, 


day have obtained a decided preference among very young and tt 
women. The excellence and beauty of la lingerie, dothecliy, sespuntas 
in elegance all that has hitherto been worn. 


noble huuses the serviettes have in the middle a desi 
crest of the arms of the'r proprietor ; and Flemish entotlage, 
other laces are superbly employed in the trimming of house-linen. 





Naporgon’s Tome at THE “ Invatipes,” Part 
the following details relating to works atthe to 


phagus. 


white marble, of which six are already placed, will 
whence it may be looked down on and its details examined from above 
These allegorical statues from the chisel of Pradier, re 
branches of human activity,—Science, Le 
magnificent altar of black warble veined with white rises in front of th 
tomb. Four large and beautiful columns, also of black and white marble 
support the canopy of carved aud gilt wood. 
from a single block of Carrara marble, lead up to the fuueralaltar. Beneatl 
this altar is the passage to thelower gallery above spoken of; whose en 
trance is guarded on etiber side by ihe tombs, in black merble, of Bertranc 
and Duroc—dead marshals keeping wait at the door of the imperial dead 
The marbls employed in the 

million and a half (60,000/.) in the rough:—the 


present the principa 


undoubtedly, surpasses | we pulled away to the vessel. 
Table-linen also participates in this marvellous improvement. In all tin Pgyobagt —Anaherdey ele sty Reediocs edged cect see OL 


gu representing the 
guipure, and 


s —A French paper gives | astonished, and you may fancy nova little delighted at the joyful news. 
: 4 mb ot the Emperor Napo- 
leon.—An immense circular crypthas been dug beneath the dume within 


which, on three shafts of green marble, the sarcophagus containing the 
emperor’s coffin will repose. The block of porphyry which the curious 
are now flocking to see on the Quaid’ Orsay is destined to cover the sarcu- 

a A lower gallery, paved in mosaics and lined with marble bas- 
reliefs representing the principal eventsin the Emperor’s life, will admit 
the public to circulate about the sarcophagus. Twelve colossal sta‘ues in 


sustain an upper gallery | ing on some recks, we baled the boat out. and putting two or three Spa. 


gislation, War, Artes, &c. AJ} my neck, but the old fellow never stopped though the steel parts got rusty. 


preparation to get round the ship’s bow to seaward, which had we at- 
tempted many lives would have been lost, as I was going to try the reef; 
but just as we were starting a boat managed to get partly into the break- 
ers, and was turned over and over, and the bare rocks could be discover- 
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to thank me and shake hands, declaring that I had saved their lives, for 
had I not crossed the reef they most probably would have tried to go a- 
head of the vessel, and I am sure many would have been lost. As it was 
there were only two men hurt—one broke bis arm and the other smash- 
ed his fingers. We found tbe island to be about a mile in circumference, 
with two wretched huts letting the daylight in all around, but luckily 
furnished with six barrels of water. Passengers and crew, we were in 
all 136. We were afraid the provisions would fall short, so we were put 
on allowance of half a pint of water and three biscuits, about the size of a 
crown each. We then threw ourselves down on the ground and tried to 
sleep, after offering up thanksgiving for safe deliverance from shipwreck. 
Many slept well that night, but I was far too much fatigued; my arms 
aud ueck were so burnt with the sun, and the skin off the inside of my 
hands, that I could not sleep. We found a small brigantine, which we 

engaged to take us to Campeachy, and the next day they went to the 

wreck and succeeded in getting provisions and water, and a great deal of 
passengers’ baggage, amongst which I got some of mine. I was so stiff 
that I could hardly move; but the next day I went off to the wreck and 
gotsome more ot my things, besides lots of provisions. A Spaniard and 
myself crossed the reef in asmall boat, and were only capsized once; al- 

together I crossed the reef 13 times. Having got as many things as we 
could from the wreck on the night of the 16th, we embarked on board the 
Isabella brigantine, and on the 17th sailed for Campeachy, where we ar- 
rived on the evening of the 18th. There was a good deal to be done, and 
we had to stop there till the 21st, and on the 20th they formed cemmit- 
tees, and wrote me a letter which you will most ge | see in the papers.* 
We arrived here on the 5th, and I see no prospect of getting to the Wel- 
lesley for sume time. I have not been in bed ever since we were wreck- 
ed, and yesterday was the first morning I have had a shict. [am very well, 
however—never better in my life.” 








Dreaprut Wrecx.—During the prevalence of the storm that ravaged 
the coast of Eugland on Thursday the 28th ult., several vessels were 
wrecked on the Long Sauds; amongst them was a Dutch Indiaman, 
named the Dyle, Captain Laws, bound from Antwerp to Havannah, the 
crew of which (with the exception of one poor fellow) were picked up 
by her Majesty’s revenue-cutter Scout, and landed at Harwich. A large 
schooner shared a similar fate on the same sands, with the loss of every 
soul of hercrew. Seven or eight total losses are also reported as having 
happened on the adjacent shoals, but these do not form the extent of the 
disusters. Her Majesty’s revenue cutter, Petre, has communicated the 
melancholy intelligence of the appalling loss of an emigrant ship on the 
same sands, and that nearly 200 beings perished with her. Only four of 
the many ou beard survived, and these the Peére/ rescued. 

Owing to the exhausted condition of the poor fellows, who had been 
exposed to the storm in the rigging for forty-eight hours, it was not till 
Saturday that the correct details could be elicited from them by Mr. 
Billingsley, the agent to Lloyd's at Harwich, and the assistant-agent, Mr. 
Oppeubeim. 

The ill fated vessel was the bark Floridian, 500 tons burden, Mr. EB. D. 
Whitmore, master, from Antwerp. She was the property of Mr. B. D. 
Hurlbert, of New York, and had been chartered by a German compan 
fur the conveyance of emigrants to the United States. The number o 
emigrants that had taken a passage by her st Antwerp, and had gone on 
board before she weighed anchor, is stated to have been from 176 to 200. 
They comprised young, respectable German agricultural labourers, with 
their wives and families, and many mechanics. Amongst the number on 
board were from 50 to 60 women, and between 20 and 30 children. 
The ship was worked by a crew of nearly 20, part of whom were Eng- 
lishmen, commanded by Captain Whitmore; a surgeon being on board 
to attend on the emigrants. It was late on Tuesday evening when 
the Floridian put out to sea. The course taken after clearing the 
Flemish banks was westward for the Straits of Dover. The weather 
continued favourable up to 12 o'clock, whea it changed for the worse, 
with hail and snow. : 

Daybreak on Wednesday brought fearful weather; the wind had 
sprung up terrifically, with a great fall of snow, and a heavy rolling sea. 
The ship kept on her course, the intention being to make for the South 
Foreland light; but at three o'clock p.m. she strack with such terrific 
force that her planks and false keel immediately rushed up alongside. A 
scene of horror instantly presented itself on deck—the emigrants hasten- 
ed on the deck in frantic dismay. Within a few moments of the veasel 
striking, the sea broke iuto her hull, blowing up the hatchways, and 
sweeping many of the poor creatures overboard, while others were 
drowned in their berths, being unable to rise from the effects of sea sick- 
ness. Captain Whitmore, perceiving the inevitable destruction of his 
ship, gave orders to his men to launch the boats. The first boat broke 
adrift the moment it was launched, and, it is said, capsized directly with 
two men who were init. The moment the second boat was lowered, 
the captain jumped into it with Mrs. Whitmore (his wife). This led to a 
desperate rush towards the craft, Some 20 or 30 poor creatures, men 
and women, leaped from the quarter-deck of the foundering ship into the 
boat; the result was, that it also instantly capsized, and the whole party 
were precipitated overboard and lost. The crew took to the rigging, to 
which they lashed themselves, and upwards of 100 of the emigrants coa- 
gregated on the quarter-deck. Here they had not been more than an 
hour before the ship broke in two, amidships. The mainmast fell over 
the side with a fearful crash, and a tremendous sea carried away the 
whole of the quarter-deck with the mass of human beings on it. A 
frightful shriek filled the air, and the next moment the unfortunate crea- 
tures were struggling in the deep. By great eflorts eight or ten were 








ed after the wave broke; the passengers in my boat became terribly 
frightened, and the captain called to me not to go on. A small vessel 
was now discovere:l, and hailed with three cheers by the despairing pas- 
sengers ; but no one could tell whether she was approaching or going 
away. Guns of distress were tired, but still the vessel seemed goin 

away. I therefore left the boat, and went and spuke to the captain, ee 
said, “ Why not try the reef? The wind is increasing, and the sea get- 
ting heavier; and if the worst comes to the worst our only chance must 
be the reef. I will volunteer it ina boat, and if I succeed I will go for 
assistance to the vessel.” To which he answered, ‘If you attempt it, 
you will be dashed to pieces, for no boat can live in such a sea, and the 
rocks are hardly under water.” So I said, “ If{f can get volunteers, will 
you let me try ?” to which he replied, “ Very well.’’ At this [ jumped 
up on the bulwarks, and at the top of my voice asked for four volunteers. 
Some who were in the boat got out, and there was a pause for a moment; 
at last one said “I'll go,” and then another. I got my four men. So, 
taking off my coat, and giving it to a man to take care of for me if I re. 
turned, [ swung myself into the boat, wished all the people goodbye, 
and. told them to keep their spirits up. I gave a cheer to the men, and 
with a loud hurrah dashed into the breakers, which followed high and 
fast, but the men gave way just when we were over the worst; she 
grounded ona rock, a towering sea was about to break, which would 
have swamped us, when she fortunately rose a little ; one pull sent her 
ahead, the sea broke just astern, and striking me on the back prevented 
the force of it coming into the boat; we therefore only shipped a little 


at which all the people on board gave three hearty cheers, but the noise 
of the breakers prevented our hearing them; so, waving my cap to them, 
Finding we did not near her much, I rig- 


about an hour I discovered three small boats under sail, which turned 
out to be canoes, and we ran towards them; and getting into one of the 
canoes, put one of their men into the boat, and seut three for assistance, 
whilst [ returned to the wreck, to tell them of an ‘sland about eight miles 
from the ship, which the men in the boats told me of. I was very much 


When I got back to the wreck I found all the boats ad crossed the surf, 
but there were still some hands on board the steamer; so I told the Spa- 
niards they must cross, but they at first refused to do 80; at last we tried 
and had just got into the middle of the breakers when a heavy sea broke 
into the boat and nearly filled her; the next following close after broke 
completely over us, and washed me clean out of the boat, tarning nie 
head over heels, but somehow I managed to get hold of the boat aud 
clung to her, and was atlength thrown inside the breakers, where, stand- 


. | uiards out of the boat made preparations for another trial. I was in the 
|} water for about 20 minutes, aud most unfortunately had my watch round 


rescued by the mea who had secured themselves in the rigging. The 
moment the ship broke in two, her cargo, mostly merchandise, floated 
out and intermingled with the drowning sufferers. For some time men, 
women, and children were to be seen floating about on the packages. 
Ere uight had set in, however, all had disappeared. The then survivors, 
about twelve in number, continued in the rigging of the foremast, which, 
with the fore part of the vessel, was all that remained of the wreck, the 
whole of the uight enduring the greatest suffering. The sea kept break- 
ing over them, and the cold being most intense rendered their condition 
most painful ae 

When Thursday morniug broke it was discovered tha! six had died in tle 
couse of the night; they had frozen to death, and their bodies were dang- 
ling in the rigging. All that day the same feartul weather existed and not 
the least aid could be readered to those who still lived in the rigging. 
They could see vessels passing at a distance, but they were too far off for 
the crews to observe their situation. Thursday night and the greater por- 
tion of Friday passed away, yet no help came. Only fournowremained, 
three sailors and one passenger; the other two were frozen to death in the 
course of the preceding day and night. About seven o'clock her Majesty's 
revenue cutter Petrel approached, and her crew, by direction of the com- 
manding officer, lowered the boat and dashed off to the spot, the heavy surf 
beating round the wreck in sich a manner as to render the running of the 
cutter alongside the wreck exceedingly dangerous. After considerable diffi- 
culty the poor fellows were got off aud taken on board the revenue cutter, 
where everything was done for their comfort. They were in a deplorable 
state of exhaustion and partly bereft of their senses. Their hands and feet 
were severely frost-bititen, and how they escaped with their lives appears 
most remarkable. The Peérel made for Harwich with all sail, and arrived 
about 11o’clock at night. Me Billingsley, Lloyd’s agent and Vice Consul of 
the Belgian Government, afforded the poor fellows every attention that was 
possible by placing themin comtortable quarters. The names of the sea- 
men saved are Henry Hill, William Harry, and a Swede, name unknown. 
The fourth is one of the emigrants, apparently a mechanic. He has been 
deranged ever si ce he has been landed. 

A Colchester vessal lost five hands in an attempt to reseue some of the 
sufferers. The noble fellows saw the quarter deck carried away with 
the emigrants on it. They immediately pushed off in their boat with a 
view of saving some of them. but had hardly got a few strokes when a 


* (Copy.) 
“ Campeachy, Yucatan, Jan. 20. 

“ Dear Sir—We, the undersigned passengers on board the late Royal Mail 
steam ship Forth,wrecked on the Alacranes Reef on the morning of the 14th inst., 
cannot separate without taking this opportunity of recording our high admiration 
of your conduct in nobly volunteering to cross the reef, on which a heavy surf was 
running, when it was uncertain whether there was water to float the smallest 
boat. 

“ Your intrepidity and courageous conduct, whilst they were only what might 
have been expected from one holding a commission in that service whose prowess 








The boat being again all clear, we again tried the breakers, and this time 
, | our labours were crowned with success, though we were more than half 


Ten broad steps, each cut | full of water when we got along side, and I was the first person that re- 


i] turned to the wreck. After getting a few things of my own and sonie of 

the passengers I re-crosssed the reef to go for the paddlebox boat, which 
{| [ took command of and brought her off in safety to the ship. I now got 
. | everything [ possibly couid tor the comfort ot ihe people whe» on shore 


coustraction of this tomb cost not less than aj at the little island called Perez; and having loaded the boats pretty con 


culpture -reliefs | siderably, the ship giving so fi ne i 
executed by Simart cust six hundred thousand tranct(24.0008} The block osidad Was « volul’ ellie tute or Guu aee ead alte; eo ek be 


of porphyry for the covering of the sarcophagus weighs 45,000 kilogram- 


working like a basket, which made us think she was going, we left her 
and pulled away to the island. On our arrival there every one came up 





is recognized by every nation, forms a bright example to others, and will be long 
| gratefully remembered by us as proving your readiness to risk your own life in 
order, if possible, to secure the safety of your fellow passengers and the rest on 
| board. 
! We trust your heroic conduct may not pass unnoticed by those who are able 
| substantially to reward you. Be pleased to accept this humble but sincere ex- 
| pression of our gratitude for the services you rendered. not only in the moment 
| of danger, but subsequently, in assisting to secure our property from tne wreck, 
*«That you may rise tu eminence in thatservice to which we feel sure you will 
prove an ornament, and thatevery happiness may attend youthrough life, is the 
earnest wish of your obliged and grateful fellow passengers. = 
« Lieutenant G. M. Molesworth, R.N., (* Signed by all the passengers. ? 
Her Majesty's ship Wellesley.” 















heavy sea caught their craft, upset it, and the whole o them met witha 


"The Long Sands form a very extensive shoal some distance outside the 


- i known as the Swin. In length they are between 
= pea Sie at ae breadth averages from half a mile to a mile 
andahalf. They are about twenty miles from Harwich, and their other 
extremity about the same distance from the North Foreland. 





Swieminc Mave Easy.—The following letter from Capt. Samuel N. 
Dixey. of the Black Ball line of packets, to Messrs. Wm. Haigh and Co., 


has appeared in print. It refers to a recently invented life-preserving 


acid New York, March 23, 1849. 
Gentlemen: I am indebted to one of your life preservers, ot Ralstou 
and Puilips’s invention, for the most pleasant forenoon’s excursion with- 
in my recollectioa. Amply provided with eatables for the day, | left 
the Fulton terry-way yesterday forenooa, ard swimming directly into 
the stream, I made the best of my way to Governor's Island. Passing 
through the centre of the rip of the Castle, | there satisfied myself that 
thus equipped, the human body is an excellent sea boat. Landing upon 
the island, [ improved the occasion by a slight inspection of the military 
works thereon, and again put to sea, making, with the help of the tide, 
for Staten Island. Having amused myself for an hour or more in my 
own way, with hailing and answering the hail of numerous small craft 
and steamers, | ate a heart dinner,—and taking a cigar, I lay at length 
upon the soft expansive in blissful ease, raminating upon the wonder- 
ful ingenuity of man, which thus enabled us to use one of the most mighty 
executors of heaven's wrath as acouch of luxury. Arousing from my 
delightful siesta with regret, I found that I had drifted within a short 
distance of the Staten Island shore, and as the tide was beginning to 
flow, | wore ship and stood for the battery. When about hall way be- 
tween the two points, | again surrendered myself to the pleasing sensations 
occasioned by a recliuing posture in rough water,—taking an occasioual 
look around, that I might not come in contact with any of the many ves- 
sels gliding up and down the bay. In this situation the strong westerly 
wind (which had been blowing all day) carried me down to leeward of 
Goveruor’s Island, Passing between which and Brooklyn, I took steam 
to tow me well over to windward. I intended to continue my trip to 
Williamsbarg, but on arriving off pier 23, recoliecting that anxious friend: 
might be put to much trouble on account of my long absence, I reluctantly 
went on shore at 15 minutes to 6 P.M. On throwing off your invaluable 
dress, [stood warm and dry, with not so much as the starch in my shirt 
bosom disturbed in the least. The article works admirably in a short 
chopping sea, and would of course do much better in a long heavy swell. 
Indeed, sirs, so far as the immediate action of the water is coucerned, | 
have doubled Cape Horn in a much more dangerous and uncomfortable 
vessel than your dress would be in a like situation. Its immense value 
inthe many and various dangers of the deep, must ultimately bring 
it into universal use with all whose pleasure or profession lead them upon 
the sea. Yours truly, Samvuet N. Dixey 





Tue Evecratc Tececrapu.—Arrest or 4 Muxperer.—Several years 
ago, a quaker named Tawell murdered a woman atSlough. The cireum- 
stances of his arrest are thus alluded to by Sir F. B. Head in his article 
ou the North Western Railway in the last Quarterly. 


Mr. TawELL JouRNEYING From Stovuen By Rait.—Whatever may have | 
been his fears—his hopes—his fancies—or his thoughts, there suddenly | 


flashed along the wires of the electric telegraph, which were stretehed 
close beside him the following words :— 


“A murder has just been committed at Salthill, and the suspected mur- 
derer was seen to take a first-class ticket for London by the train which 
lef: Slough at 7h. 42m. p.m. 

“ He is in the garb of a Quaker, with a brown great coat on, which 
reaches nearly down to his feet. He is in the last compartment of the 
second first-class carriage.” 

And yet, fast as these words flew like lightning past him, the informa- 
tion they contained, with all its details, as well as every secret thought 
that had preceded them, had already consecutively flown millions oi 
times faster; indeed, at the very instant that, within the walls of the 
little cuttage at Slough, there had been uttered that dreadfal scream, it 
had simultaneously reached the judgment seat of Heaven! 

On arriving at the Paddington Station, after mingling for some mo- 
ments with the crowd he got into an omnibus, and as it rambled along, 
taking up one passenger aud putting down another, he probably felt that 
his identity was every minute becoming confounded and confused by the 
exchaxge of fellow passengers for strangers that was constantly taking 
lace. Bat all the time he was thinking, the cad of the omnibus, a po- 
iceman in disguise, knew that he held his victim, like a rat in @ cage. 
Withoat, however, apparently taking the slightest notice of him} he took 
one sixpence, gave change for a shilling, handed out this lady, stuffed in 
that one, until, arriving at the Bank, the guilty man, stooping as he walk- 
ed towards the carriage-door, descended the steps, paid his fare, crossed 
over to the Duke of Wellington’s statue, where, pausing for a few mo- 
ments, anxiously to gaze around him, he proceeded to the Jerusalem 
Coffee-house, thence over London Bridge to the Leopard Coffee house 
in the Borough, and, finally, to a lodging-house in Scott’s-yard, Cannon- 
street. 

He probably fancied that, by making so many turns and doubles, he 
had not only effectually —_ all pursuit, but that his appearance at so 
many coffee-houses would assist him, if necessary, in proving an alibi; 
but whatever may have been his motives or his thoughts, he had scarcely 
entered the lodging when the policeman, who, like a wolf, had followed 
him every step of the way, opening his door, very calmly said to him (the 
words, no doubt, were infinitely more appalling to him even than the 
scream that had been haunting him,) 

‘Hav'nt you Just comE FROM SLouGH?” 

me monosyllable ‘‘ No,” confusedly uttered in reply, substantiated his 

gut. 

The policeman made him his prisoner, he was thrown into gaol, tried, 
found guilty of wilful murder, and—hanged. 

A few months afterwards we happened to be travelling by rail from 
Paddington to Slough, in a carriage filled with people, all strangers to 
one another. Like Buglish travellers, they were all mute. For nearly 
fifteen miles no one had uttered a single word, until a short-bodied, short- 
necked, short-nosed, exceedingly respectable looking man in the corner, 
fixing his eyes on the apparently fleeting posts and rails of the electric 
telegraph, significantly nodded to us as he muttered aloud— 

“ THeM’s THE CORDS THAT HUNG JonN TaweLt!” 





Tae Emperor or Russia’s Ascor Race Cup ror 1849.—The model 
from which the annual cup, given by the Emperor of Russia to be run 
for at Ascot-heath Races, is to be made, has been completed by Mr. Cot- 
terill, and the cup is now about to be manufactured in silver at the es- 
tablishment of the Messrs. Garrad, in the Haymarket. What is proper- 
ly the “‘ cup” is an elegant vase, the shape of which has the purity of the 

trascan specimens, combined with the elegance of the Venetian taste. 
It surmounts a fragment of rock, and is partly encircled by the limbs of 
two marine monsters, which form one of the groups of the design of the 
artist. This design isa representatiun of Hippolytus. Mr. Cotterill has 
chosen the moment when the horses, terrified at the sight of the monsters 
which threaten their destruction from above, have overturned the chariot of 
their master and broken away from the yoke. Hippolytus is falling, whilst 
the horses, three in number, exhibit the characteristics described by tho 

oet, and the result, “* Turbatis distractus equis,” may be predicted as the 
ate of the unhappy charioteer. The figure of the unfortunate victim of 
Phedra is admirably modelled, the anatomical proportions being very 
finely developed, and the cumplete prostration of strength, both moral 
and physical, in the falling figure, most happily described. The horses 
are, as this artist’s horses invariably are, most accurate representations 
of nature, and in this instance they are sufficiently idealized to be clas- 
sic, without being sublimated into mere fabulous extravagance. The 
whole composition is masterly, and worthy of high praise. 





Distressinc Occurrence.—Scan. Mac.—A latenumber of Galignani’s 
Messenger gives the following particulays of a melancholy event that 
has caused much sensation in the social circles of Paris. 


“Tt agpente that Mr. Caraby is an American gentleman, residing at 
No. 80 Rue d’Anjou St. Honoré, and has resided in Paris four or five 

ears. For some time past he has had reason to suspect the fidelity of 

is wife, and on the Ist inst., being resolved, if possible, to learn the 
truth, invited friends to a soirée at his house. The suspected lover of his 
wife was invited as one of the guests, and was observed, about midnight, 
to absent himself from the salon, and the lady being also absent, suspicion 
was excited, and upon a forcible entry being made into a bedchamber, the 
prt 8 infidelity was made manifest: She is, unfortunately, the mother 
of four children ; and when the husband discovered her in the act of com- 
mitting adultery, the youngest child was sleeping in its cradle near her. 





Che Albion. 


Her lover is M. Charles Coetlegon, brother of the gentleman who lately 
fought a duel with M. Clement Thomas. On making the discovery of 
his dishonour, Mr. Caraby rushed on M. Cotlegon, and a struggle en- 
sued, in the course of which the lamp was knocked down, and they 
were left in the dark. Mr. Caraby then drawing forth a pistol, discharg- 
ed it at the lover, and the latter at the same moment stabbed him with a 
poniard in the shoulder. According to another account, however, Mr. 
Caraby was wounded by a pistol discharged by M. Catlegon. Mr. Ca- 
raby’s hands, it appears, are bruised and cut, owingto his having broken 
some panes of glass in getting access to the bedchamber. The noise 
of firearms attracted Mr. Caraby’s guests to the spot, and by that tims M. 
Ceetlegon had escaped. The guests cried “ Stop him! stop him! he is 





an assussin!”’ and thinking that he had descended the staircase, rushed 
down after him, Mr. Caraby heading them, armed witha pistol. At the 
bottom of the stairs they fell in with M. Borgoniun, a gentleman who was 
visiting another family in the same house, and Mr. Caraby, mistaking him 
| for the adulterer, fired a second pistol at him, which, itis said, broke his 
jaw. After this scene, it was found that Madame Caraby, who had faint 
led during the affair between her husband and lover, hed disappeared.— 
The commissary of police, who was called in, saw drops of blood on the 
balcony, and traced them to the rails which separated the balcony from 
that of the adjoining house. He thea discovered that the rails had been 
sawn through, and, eventually, it was found that M. Cwtlegon had passed 
through, and had been followed by Madame Caraby to his apartment in 
the next house. The wound of M. Cetlegon is grave; the bullet entered 
the breast, and has not yet been extracted, but it is believed that the 
wound is not mortal. As to M. Borgonion, his state does not cause se- 
rious alarm, but his sufferings are terrible. Mr. Caraby has been ar- 
rested.” 


Osirvary.—On the 2ist ult., in London, Sir George W arrender, Bart., a well 
known patron of music, and a distinguished Amphitryon. George Silvertop, Esq. 
of Minster Acres, Northumberland. He was a leading member of the Catholic. 
aristocracy, and a considerable landed proprietor, a Deputy-Lieutenant of Dur- 
ham, and served as High Sheriff of Northumberland ir 1841. Of his grandfather, 
the story goes that he married asecond wife, Mrs. Pearson, of whom it was re- 
lated that this was the third time she went before the altar as a bride, her three 
husbands having been a Quaker, a Protestant, and a Catholic, each being twice 
her own age. At sixteen, she married a man of thirty-two; at thirty, one of sixty, 
and at forty-two, a gentleman of eighty-four.—On the 6th inst., at Devonport, Vice 
Admiral Charles Bayne Hodgson Ross, C.B. He commanded the Northum- 
berland, line of battle ship, when she conveyed Napoleon to St. Helena in 1815. 
On the 3rd inst., at Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. Edward Knox, nephew of the Earl 
of Meath.—At Barbadoes on the 29th of Jan., E. M. Mundy, Esq., M. P. for Der- 
byshire.—Lately, in London, Col. G. E. Jones, formerly of the 57th Regiment.— 

Lately, at Mount Dillon, county Dublin, the Hon. Lt.-Col. Southwell.—Lately, 
| Commanders J. J. Hough and E. N. Gilbert, R. N. " Lately, near Fort 

Erie, C. W., sincerely and universally regretted, Benjamin Rooth, Esq., 
late Captain of the 76th Regiment. He entered the service at the age of 15, in 
the 43rd Light Infantry, and shared in the great battle of Copenhagen, and after- 
wards in Walcheren, ‘where he nearly !ost his life. He was present during the 
memorable retreat to Corunna, and took part in the glorious victory which termi- 
nated in the death of his noble commander, Sir John Moore, and was one of those 
brave soldiers who laid his lamented general in his grave on the ramparts of that 
city At the battle of the Nive in France, his regiment, the gallant 76th, greatly 
distinguished itself. On his retiring from the corps, on promotion, in 1828, he 
was appointed Town Major of Montreal, and was presented with two services of 
plate, one from the officers, and one from the sergeants of the 76th, with the sub- 
stantial addition of ELEVEN HUNDRED pounds sterling, and a charger worth 150 
guineas, a present given him by his Colonel, Wardlaw, in admiration of his noble 
disposition and his gallant services to his country. His modest and unassuming 
manners won for him golden opinions, as well as gifts. Five days after his death, 
came to hand the gallant Captain's three medals forthe battles Nivelle, Nive, and 
| Corunna.—On the 23rd ult., at Genoa, Commodore Bolton of the United States 
Navy. He was lying dangerously ill at the Hotel Feder in that city, where a 
mot broke into the house to seize the person of a royal Commissary. Inthe midst 
of the uproar and tumult, caused by their outrage, the suffering officer sud- 
denly expired. He was buried on the 25th, in the English burial ground, being 
followed to the grave by the officers of the Jamestown and of the English 74, 
Vesuvius.— On the 2d of January, killed by a match-lock ball during the assault 
of Mooltan, whither he had travelled to witness the operations of the siege, Mon- 
tagu Boulton, Esq., aged 25, third son of the late Matthew Robinson Boulton, Esq. 
of Soho, Staffordshire, and Tew Park, Oxfordshire. 














Deata oF Beryarp Barton.—On Monday, February 19th, Bernard 
Barton—long known as “ the Quaker Poet’—died at Woodbridge in Suf- 
folk, from a sudden attack of disease of the heart which had given its 
usual premonitory warnings. The events of his life were neither many 
nor marked. His long connexion with the Woodbridge Bank—his mar- 
riage and widowhood—the publication of his poems, and the notice which 
their first issue drew upon him—and the pension of £100 a year not long 
since awarded to him—constitute the main incidents ot his moderately 
lengthened and tranquil career. His popularity as a Poet must be large- 
ly ascribed to the emphasis laid by his early reviewers on verses pat forth 
by one belonging to a sect erroneously rated as austerely anti-poetical in 
practice. Now—no scandal against the Reviewers—the wonder of Ber- 
nard Barton as ‘a Quaker Poet” lay solely in the fact of publication. In 


bypur.v Palmer, who ret ; Ens C Darby tobe Lt, by pur, v Philippe ,RR 

ers, Gentto be Ens by pur, v Darby. 93d Ft—Maj L Rothe. from 36th Ft, to 

Maj v Smyth, whoex. Ceylon Rifle Regt—Ens W W G Dilke, from 77th Ft 
to be First Lt, wt pur, v Greentree, app to 64th Ft. 

BREvET.—Capt W Dillon, of the 54th Foot, to be Maj in the Army. 
Wak OFFick, Marcu 9, 1849.—1st Regt of Life Gds—Capt H Boys, from h-p 
Unatt,to be Capt, v T Bulkeley, who ex : Lt H Lowther to be Capt, by pur, vice 
Boys, who ret ; Cor Sub-Lt HS Crawley to be Lt, by pur, v Lowther; EWM 
Waldo, Gent, to be Cor and Sub-Lt. by pur, v Crawley. 7th Lt Drag—Veteri 
Surg JG Philips, from 14th Lt Drags, to be Veterinary Surg, v Siddell, app to 
10th Lt Drags. Scots Fusilier Gds—The Hon A E Frazerto be Ens and Lt, 
pur, v Parker, who ret. 9th Ret of Ft —Lt J H Lothian, from 57th Ft, to be Lt, 
v Lea, who ex. 42d Ft—Lt W J Cuninghame, to be Adjt, v Hay, pro. 49th Fr— 
Capt L RG Maclean, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, V M’Adam,dec. 57th Ft—Lt 
F P Lea, from 9th Ft, tobe Lt, v Lothian, who ex. 60th Capt J Robinson to be 
Maj wt pur, v Gordon, killed in action ; Lt C N North to be Capt, v Robinson ; 
Sec Lt V Tongue to be First Lt, v North, December 28, 1848; G@ B MacQueen, 
Gent. to be Second Lt, v Tongue. 64th Ft—Lt-Col N Wilson, from 77th Ft, to 
be Lt Col, v Duberley, whoex. 66th Ft—L W MS Caulfield to be Capt, wt pur 
v Turner, dec ; Ens R White to be Lt, v Caulfield, Jan 29 ; A Torrens, Gent, to 
be Ens, v White ; Lt A Pilkington, from 31st Ft, to be Paymaster, v Ross, dec, 





| 72d Ft—LtJ Mackenzie to be Capt wt pur, v erin, Soe, an. 26; Ens and Adjt 


A Crombie to have rank of Lt, Jan 25 ; Ens8 8 Thellusson to be Lt, v Macken- 
zie, Jan 26; C F Hunter, Gent. to be Ens, v Thellusson. 77th Ft—Lt Col G Du- 
berley, from 64th Ft, w be Lt Col, v Wilson, who ex ; J R Harvey, Gent, to be 
Ens, wt pur, v Dilke, pro in the Ceylon Rifle Regiment. 80th Ft—J Wilkinson, 
Gent, to be Ens, wt pur, v Mathias, who resigns. 83d Ft—Brevet Lt-Col W 
Tomkinson, from h-p 24th Lt Drags, to be Capt, v W Garstin, who ex, Lt the Hon 
W Gage to be Capt, by pur, v Tomkinson who ret; LtC P Teesdale, from the 
Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Lt, v Swinburne, 2 master. 92d Ft—Lt A F Ber- 
keley, from h-p Rl Waggon Train, tobe Lt, v Duff, app Paymaster; EnsD H 
Erskine to be Lt, by pur, v Berkeley, who ret ; G Stott, Gent, tobe Ens by pur, 
v Erskine. Ceylon Rifle Regt —Lt H Skinner to bo Capt, wt pur, v Raitt, ie 
Sec Lt R P Wigmore tobe First Lt, v Skinner. Jan 2 ; R C Watson, Gent, to be 
Sec Lt, v Wigmore. : 

Unatt.—Lt R Douglass, from R Canadian Rifle Regiment, tobe Captain wt 

urchase. 

: BrevetT.—Lt-Genl Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.B., to have the local rank 
of General in the Army in the E I, March 6. Capt H Boys, of tbe Ist Regtof 
Life Gds, to be Maj inthe Army, Nov. 9, 1846. 

Brvt Maj Douglas, of the 79th Ft, and Sec Lt Lord Greenock, 23d Ft. have 
been appointed aides de-camp to Lt Genl Lord Cathcart, in command of the nor- 
thern and midland districts. Capt Black, H P Staff corps, has been on 
aide de camp to Major Genl Sir W Warre, stationed at Liverpool. Capt Sey- 
mour, 85th Foot. has replaced Lieut Standish, Rl Artillery, as an extra aide de 
camp tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Capt the Hon. KR N Lawley has suc- 
ceed Capt Murray as an aide de camp on the staffof Lord Seaton, Lord High Com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands. 

Orders have been despatched from the Horse Guards to the various dis- 
trict generals to suspend the recent orders for the discharge of men from 
the arm., itis also understood that volunteers will be received from re- 
giments serving at home, and proceed immediately for service in India. 
The two regiments of infantry selected for immediate service in the East 
Indies are the 75th and 87th. The 75th are now at Kinsale. .It returned 
from thirteen years’ service at the Cape in 1843, and bears on its colours 
“ India,” “ Seringapatam.”” The 87th, or Royal Irish fusiliers, has Lord 
Gough for its colonel, the noble and gallant General having this regiment 
at the battle of Talavera; at Barossa, where they captured the eagle of 
the French 8th Regiment ; and at Vittoria, where they captured the daion 
of Marshal Jourdan; also at Nivelle; and subsequently, at the sieges of 
Cadiz and Tarifla. The head-quarters of this regiment are now at Wee- 
don. They returned from twelve years’ service at the Mauritius in 1843. 


Navy. 


ADMIRALTY, FEB. 20—Corps of Rl Marines.—J. M. De Courcy Meade, Gent, 
to be Sec Lt; G. O. Evans, Gent. to be Sec Lt; F. Walton, Gent. to be Sec Lt, 
A.S. Macdonald, Gent. to be Sec Lt: R.J. N. Douglass, Gent. to be Sec Lt; J. R. 
Lloyd, Gent, to be Sec Lt; G. Couch, Gent. to be Sec Lt; S. G. Walsh, Gent. to 
be Sec Lt; H. R. Tomlin, Gent to be Sec Lt; F. H. Ruel, Gent. to be Sec Lt; 
R. Johns, Gent. to be Sec Lt : J. Pryce, Gent. to be See Lt; J.H. D. B Bowker, 
Gent.to be Sec Lt; F. P. Toms, Gent. tobe Sec Lt; G. Naylor, Gent. tobe Sec 
L 





a 
ADMIRALTY, MakcH 1.—Corps of Rl Marines—First Lt R. Hockings to be 
Capt, v Bunce, dec; Sec Lt A. J. Stuart tg be Frst Lt, v Hockings. pro. 

ADMIRALTY, Marcu 3.—The following promotions have this day taken place, 
consequent upon the death of Vice Admiral C.B. H. Ross, C.B. :—Vice Admi- 
ral of the Blue the Hon. G. Elliot, C.B., to be Vice Admiral of the White. Rear 
Admiral of the Red A. Duff, to be Vice Admiral of the Blue. Rear Admiral of 
the White Sir W. A. Montagu, C. B., K.C.H., to be Rear Admiral of the Red. 
Rear Admiral of the Blue C. J. Austin, C.B., to be Kear Admiral of the White. 
Captain Sir A. P. Green, K.C.H., to be rear Admiral of the Blue. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Com. Arthur Cuming to the Rattler, Screw Steamer—Com. 
C. H. Beddoes to the Racer, 12—Com. Oidham tothe Superb, 60. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty has conferred the appointment at Gréenwich 
Hospital, vacant by the decease of Captain John Simpson, upon Captain Themas 
L. P. Langharne. 

Promorions.—To be Cummanders, Lieutenants Edward Herrick, Baldwin A. 
Wake, and T. A. B.-Spratt. The North Star 22, is to be fitted for a voyage up 
Baffin’s Straits, to search for Sir John Franklin, R.N. 





spite of ordinances framed so as to bridle Imagination within limiis where 
the “ brisk and airy” spirit cannot possibly keep life and soul in her— 
the cases of exception, not to say evasion, are countless; and we do not 
speak without knowledge when we assert that there are few sects in 
which amateur verse-making is more largely and successfully cultivated 
asa recreation than it is in the Society of Friends. There is a certain 
genius, however, it has been shrewdly observed,“ in timely appearance ;” 
and Bernard Barton's verses, brought under a strong light by the surprise 
of his admiring critics, had the fortune to be accepted as representin 

his religious body before public attention was fairly drawn to Mr. Wit 
fen’s elegant ———- and pleasing versification—or before Mary and 
William Howitt appealed to the world “ tor admission into the choir” by 
their more irregular but more individual poems and ballads. Weare told 
by a correspondent that much fugitive verse by Bernard Barton still ex- 
ists in MS.—the number of volumes published being considerable. What- 
ever be his place inthe Pantheon—whether in itsinner or in its outer 
court—Bernard Barton will long be remembered by his many friends as 
a writer of elegant tastes, and a man benevolext ‘n theory and in practice. 
More consistent praise—considering ‘he strict rule under which it suited 
his conscience to live and to write—could hardly perhaps be awarded to 
a “ Quaker Poet.”"— Atheneum. 


Sr. James’s Pacace, Fxes. 22.—The Queen was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon George William Anderson, Esq, Governor of the 


Mauritius. 
Arn. 


War Orrice. Fes. 23—7th Drags.—Lt Col C P Ainslie, from h-p Unatt to be 
Lt Col v J CH Gibsone, who ex ; Cor H Blinkhorn, from 14th Lt Drag (Riding 
Master) ,to he Cor, v Young, who ret. 14th Lt Drags—G A Franklyn, Gent, to 
be Cor by pur v Blinkhurn, appto 7th Drag Gds. 1st Grenadier Ft Gds—W A 
M Barnard, Gent to be Ens and Lt, by pur, v Sir J Carnegie, Bart, who ret. 
Scots Fusilier Gds—Capt EF N Lord Burghersh, from 17th Ft, to be Lt and 
Capt, v Wemyss, who ex. 17th Regt of Ft—Lt and Capt C T Wemyss, from 
Scots Fusilier Guards, to be Capt, v Lord Burghersh, whoex. 36th Ft—Lt AS 
Craig, from the Ceylon Rifle Reg, to be Lt, v Fortescue, app to71st Ft. 41st Ft— 
E Richards, Gent, tobe Ens, wt pur. 45th Ft—Lt W C Armstrong to be Capt, 
by pur, v Moultrie, who ret; Ens W Fleming to be Lt, by pur, v Armstrong ; J 
C Halkett, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Fleming. 54th Ft—MajJ Norman, from h-p 
Unatt, to be Maj, v Clark, pro. 86th Ft—Ens M Lepperto be Lt, by pur v Mat 
thews, who ret: F Gardner, Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Lepper. 90th Ft—Capt 
C Bulkeley, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt v Brevet Maj H R Thurlow, whoex ; L, 
W V Johnson to be Capt by pur v Bulkeley, who ret; Eus A M Vaughanto be 
Lt, by pur, v Johnson ; © C Maunsell, to be Ens, by pur, v Vaughan. Ceylon 
Rifle Regt—Lt AS Craig, fromhalf-pay of the 28th Ft, to be Lt, v J J Symonds, 
who exchanges. 

UnatracHep.—Brvt Lt Col J Clark from the 54th Ft, to be Lt Col, wt pur ; 
Brvt Maj J Norman, from 54th Ft, to be Maj wt pur. 

Hosritat StaFF—D Maclachlan, MD. Physician and Surg of RI Hospital 
Chelsea, to have the local rank of Depy Inspector Genl of Hospitals, for the duties 
of Chelsea Hospital only. 

Brevet—Capt C Balkeley, of the 90th Ft, to be Maj in the army. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Fes. 22.—RI Regt of Artillery—Sec Capt W T Craw- 
ford to be Capt, v Glasgow, retired on full pay First Lt J Desborough to be Sec 
Capt, v Crawford: Sec Lt R Boyle to be First Lt, v Desborough. 

AR Orricr, Marcu 2.—Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds.—Lt and Capt F W 
Newdigate to be Adj, v Somerset, who resigns the Adjcy only. 2d Regt of Fi— 
Lt A Gillespie to be Capt by pur v Munro, who ret: Ens R Holdsworth to be Lt 
by pur v Gillespie ; J Chalners, Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Holdsworth. 21st Ft— 
Lt Col T G Browne, from 41st Ft, tobe Lt Colv Peddie, whoex. 26thFt—R C 
Granville, Gent, to be Ens, be pur. v Bell, who ret. 28th Ft—Capt H Lees, from 
he 63d Ft, to be Capt, v Coote, app to 36th Ft. 36th Ft—Maj RC Smyth, from 
93d Ft, tobe Maj, v Rothe, who ex ; Capt H J Coote, from 28th Ft to be Capt, v 
Cubitt, app to 63d Ft. 41st Ft—LtCol J C Peddie, from 21st Ft, to be Lt Col, v 
Browne, who ex. 43d Ft—The Hon R Monck to be Ens by purv Hill, proin 58th 
Ft 54th Ft--Capt W Dillon, from h-p RI Staff Corps, tobe Capt v Norman, 

ro; Lt G Pouleitto be Capt. by pur v Dillon, whoret; Ens W E F O'Brien to 
e Lt, by pur, v Poulett; C SS Keinpe, Gent, to be Ens by purv O’Brien. 56th 
Ft—Lt G St Leger G Gordon, from 77th Ftto be Lt, v Leslie, who ex. 58th Ft 
—Ens H F Hill. from 43d Ft, to be Lt, by pur, v Edwards, who ret. 63d Fr— 
Capt H A Cubitt, from 36th Ft to be Capt v Lees, ajp to 28th Ft. 77th Fi—Lt 
G Leslie, from 56th Ft, tobe Lt, v Gordon, who ex: Lt W W G Dike, from 
Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Lt. v P M’Carthy, who ret upon h-p; Lt B O’Brien to 
be Adj, v M’Carthy, who resigns the Adjcy only. 83d Ft—LtJ D Swinburne to 




















The Caledonia 120, Capt. Carter, is to proceed to the Mediterranean to relieve 
the Hibernia, as flag-ship of Sir W. Parker, who is said to have received a re-ap- 
pointment to the command on that station, for a further period of three years. 

The officers and crew of H. M. Brig Mutine have been honourably acquitted 
of blame, on occasion of her loss near Weeden, 

The squadron of Sir C. Napier was at Gibraltar at the last dates. He had 
scoured the Morocco coast with several steamers in search of pirates, but without 
success ; and had subsequently proceeded to Tangier, in the Sidon, Steam Frigate 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 22, sy Dr. F. W. Morais, (Halifax, N. 8.) 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and Checkmate in five moves, 











SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 21. 


White. Black, 
1. KtoQ6 Kto R2 
2. KtoB5 KtoKt 
3. K toB 6* KtoR2 
tessa Kto Kt 


. P checkmates, 

* This beautiful series of moves forms the solution intended by the ingenious contrive. 
tor. The position will, hewever, admit of a forced checkmate within given"numper 
of moves, by the adop ote totally differeat course of play, thus i . 


1K t0Q6 K to R2 
2. Ktto B& ch K to Kt 
3. B to BE K tks Kt 
4. PtoR7 KwQ 
5. P Queens & checkmate 





The Match by Correspondence. 
Amsterdam London, 
27. Kt toK B2 KttoQ Kts 

Messrs. HARRWITZ aND Horwitz.—The encounter between these gentlemen bas been 
carried ou with great spirit on either side, and up to our latest accounts was a source of 
lively interest in English Chess circles. The parties at that period having each scored five 
games independently of draws, the match has been doubtless brought to a conclusion ere 
this : as according to the terms agreed upon, the firstwinner of seven games was to be de 
clared the conqueror, ~ 


To CorResPONDENTs —F. W. M. (Halifax). You will observe that we have availed our- 
selves of the problem sent, and we shall be happy to hear further from you as you Propose; 
but please, for the future, do not fail to sent ions With the positions to which they are 
applicable. As ageneralrule we never even look at problems sent by correspondents 
— other pepe one It 4 well socork to puzzie our readers, but we have not time 
or trying \o solve puzzles ourselves, which are sometimes insoluble. In this instan 
worked out the solu'ion, or should not have inseried the problem. _ ee 





be Paymaster, v K Brough, who retomh-p, 89th Ft—Lt J L Philipps to be Capt 


a from “ Sigma” (N, C.) and HL R. A. (Wert Point) are received and shall 
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TOWN FACTORY TO RENT.—The four story brick building in 27th streev 
geen ath and 10 Avenues, now occupied by the Manhatian Piano Fort Manutac- 
turing Co. Apply atthe Albion office, 3 Barciay street mar. 24 





NUBS= WANTED—A person with undoubted testimonials and of a wilting dis- 
Posit on may bear of a place by applying at this office. march 31 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, . 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 


Paton’s Highlands and Islands of Servia, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Noe’’s Switzeriand, | vol svo. 
Cervantes’ E! Buscapie, wanslated, | vol 8vo. 
Ranke’s Memoirs of the House of Brandenburgh and History of Prussia, 3 vols. 8 vo. 
Lama’ tine’s Biographical Sketch. Poetical Meditations and Harmonies, | vol. 3 vo. 
Letters of Eminent Persons to David Hume, i vol. 8 vo 
Harriet Martiueau’s Household Education, ‘ vol. 12 mo. 
Woodcrait’s Origin and Progress of Steam Navigativn. 
DONATIONS, 

Documents of Congress from Hon. John A. Dix. 

Do 0 from Hon H >race Greeley 

Do Do _ from Hue. Henry Nicoll. 
Pamphiets from Hon. Henry Meigs. 

o from Hon. Guliau C. Verplanck i 
N. Y. State Documents from Hon. Gabriel Disosway. mar Sl, 





MADEIRA WINE. 
7 subscriber offers for sale twenty-three one dozen cases of choice old South Side Wine 
thirteen years in bottle, of astyle and characier that can be truly termed “ firmissima 
vine” Being highly maturea, both in Wood and Botte, it has lost all its orizinal harshness, 
and acquired that agreeable pungency, that biuer sweetishness, which was so highly 
prized in the chcicest wines of antiquity; uniting great strength and richness of flavour 
with an exceedingly fragrant and ditfusible poten ws fy artes, ay onties of connoisseurs 
and others who wish tv possess a wine very rarely to be met wit 
4 THOMAS McMULLEN, 9 Broadway. 
ma, 31 It 


COUNTRY SEAT AND FARM FOR SALE. 


AK RIDGE—The residence of the subscriber,is offered for sale. It is situated within 

21-2 miles of the beau iful vidage of Canandaigua, in Ontario county, und consists of 
15 acres of choice land under high culuvation, avout half of which is a rich sandy loam. 
Th mansion is a modern well built two st ry house, with eleven room , and s'ands on a 
lawn, embellished with a ver ety of shrubbery and ornamenial trees. The place abeunds 
in fruits of the ch. icest kind: such as apples, apricots, peaches, cherries , raspberries, &c. 
Has a good barn, shed, carriage house, ice house, anu other out buildings. Immediate pos- 
session may be had. For further particulars euquire of Abraham Bell & Son, No. 117 Fulton 
street; Henry Haydock, No. 2i8 Pearl street; or of George Etninger at the office of the 
American Fur Company, No. 58 Ann street; or of the sunscriber on the premises. 

WILLIAM 8. BURLING mar 31 6t. 








R. EDMUND ARNOLD, from London, successor to DR. ROBERT NELSON, of 
Canaua, har removed io the Office of the latter gentleman, and will atiend at the usuai 
hours ; viz. from 8 W lv, A. M., from 1 to 3, P. M., and from 6 to 8in the evening. 66 White 









MR. HENRY C. WATSON, 


ROFESSOR OF MUSIC AND TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANOFORT. 
Terms to be known at the Store of Messrs. Stoddart 
Mr. Watson, 85 Amity si,-eet. 











IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 
M ted by Ge learned and scientific, that the mysterious power Galvanism or Mag- 

is in fact’the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its mosi 
painful forms Tarn | Owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
aealthy proportions, then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it ia thus 
deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOO ’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an im im’3 ovemeni 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical P on gene 
cally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine inuse. It is ex- 
coe: ey simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfec’. control, and can be GRADUATED to 
eny power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea 
sure of ihe operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
ao unpleasant sensation to the most delicate persca. It requires co assistance in its use, and 
se in every respect py kta 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with positive AND PERMANENT suc 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs; 

¢ Douleureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dye 
pe Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, 8 es of the Joints, lee me 
go, Neural, Nervous Tremors, Genera! Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
ergy, and ervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is conficenti 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Dea 
aess Curvature oi the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 

Eacn Machine is compactly arranged with the Batiery and all y appli tup 
tn neat black walautLoxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel, containing full and & le 
directions for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is recommended.— 
Any person of qotieery inte..igence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
et is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

ll Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
deautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in nevaerous diseases in which or- 
dinary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu “ower. They can be 
readily and safely sent to Cy! part of the United States, Canada, British *rovinces and Wea: 
ndies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
retailby D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 
ally aie Capers addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care- 

an 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1833. 





street, one door from Broadway. mi0—Sin “A Savincs BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
AMERICAN PICTURES. T Py -y MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
. Landon. 
THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 17/4. Price $8. UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
THE SPIRIT OF "76. Price $2. NEW YORK. 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. Price 81,25. C. Edward Habicht, Chairman Samuel M Fox, 
BOLTON ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME. Price $1,25. we ee, Wittiam Ven § Hook, 
> . tan rman, quila G. 
Published by JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine Street, New York. George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
+,* Post-paid orders witha remittance, promptly executea, ait 8 1S.Ho d Bache McEvers. 








© RESIDENTS inthe United States, desirous of otneating tele sons on the plan o 
the Public Schools of Eugland. The Principal of the Upper Canada College, Toronte 
W., has vacancies for a few resident pupils, 

The terms | with no extras| include education inGreek, Latin, French, German, and Hebrew, 
Mathematics| Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry, Logarithms, Conic Sections, &c.} E\ 2, 
of Natural Philosophy, History, Geography, Use of the Globes, Arithmetic, Mensuration, 
Book keeping, Geometrical Drawing, Surveving, and Perspective in addition to the ord 
branches of English; with composition in English and French, and in Greek and Latin prose 
and verse, andin Vocal and Instrumental Music- 

N. B. No boyadmitted above the age of twelve years, and a certificate of character must be 
submitted from the last Tutor. jan 63m 








HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway, 
open daily from 9A.M,tulil0P.M This jarge and splendid collection, consisting of up- 
wards of sixty figures, of thefull size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dre in the 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are represented, and 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to the Beggar so- 
liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus- 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements ot his trade or pro- 
fession. An exact representationof a Chinese Silk store, wiih Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 
Coolie, &c. Two complete Chinese Roems, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentieman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
riests. A “Tanka Boat’ with its crew, &c.. with models of Temples, Stores, S 
s, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, 
Porcelain, Marble, [vory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oiland water co- 
lours; among which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner Keying, and his assist- 
ant, Wang; of the Hong merchants, Howqua, Samgea, and Linchong, and the great ship 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and o: Honan, of the same 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain. 
Aliso of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats, fish, shells, &c. 
From the upper part of the hall is suspended « great number of Lanterns of the most curious 
shape and description. Admittance 25 cents—children under twelve years of age, half-price. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul, 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samue! Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcllvain. Dr, J. H. MceCulloh. 
BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, | ie D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T RicHarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 
Pamphets contsining the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
yr ~ gepenees &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wall street, and of 
ents. 
art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured ia cases of disputed claims 


(should any such aris} or otherwise. 


Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy, 

The United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Socicty’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, Xc,, 


Medical Examiners atiend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 


ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STAKR, Genera Agent, 
jan 20 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 





For eale at the Ticket Office is aguee or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 
upon the Customs, History, Trade, &c. of China. jan 6—if 





THE ONLY REMEDY FOR EPILEPTIC FITS. 

ART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT is the only remedy that can be relied on for the per 
manent cure of Spasimodic Contractions, Lrritation of the Nerves, Nervous or Sick Head 
ache, Nervous Tremors, Neuralgic Atfections, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and 
Physical Energy, and all the Nervous Disorders, including the most dreadful of all diseases 
that ever infect the human race, Lpileptic Fits, or cs Sickness, Hysterical Fits, Convul- 
sions, Spasms, &c. DR. HALT would impress it upon the minds of tle attlicted, that the 
Vegetable extract is the on) remedy ever discovered that can be relied on for the perma- 
pent cure of tis most dreadful of ail diseases. As its tendency is to insanity, madness and 
death, the most Skilful Physicians of Europe, as well as those of our own country, have pro. 
nounced Epilepsy incurable. And it has been so considered by many, until this most im- 
t of all discoveries was mede by Dr. 8. Hart, early sixteen years since, during which 

Rave it has been performing some of the most Remar Cures upon record, and has ac- 
@ reputation which time alone can effice, Physicians of undoubted skill and expe- 

, Ministers of various denominations, as well as hundreds of cur eminent citizens, all 

unite in recommending the use of this truly valuable medicine to their patients in charge, and 

friends, who are afflicted, as the only remedy. z 

We the language used by those who have been cured by this valuable medicine. One 

says, “| have suffered beyond af ee of ena) pe but now I rejoice in being fully re- 

d to health and happiness.” Another says, “1 thank God that I feell ama well man. I 
also feel it my duty to proclaim it to the ends of the earth, that those similarly afflicted may 
find relief” Another, (who is aneminent lawyer, and well known in this city,) says, “my son 
has been afflicted for years with Epilepsy, butisnow enjoying good health fromthe Vegetable 
Extract. Its fame,” says he, “should and ought t» be sounded to the ends of the earth.” An- 
other says, “language is entirely inadequate to express my gratitude to Dr. Hart, for having 
been the means, under the blessing of God, of restoring me to the enjoyment of good health, 
after having been afflicted with pp pl in its worst forms; and my morning and evening ob- 
lation of praise and thanksgiving shall continue to ascend to that God who has afflicted butto 
make me whole.” 

Mrs. J. Bradley, 115 Orchard street, New York, states that she has been subject to Fits for 
many years, has been restored to perfect health (after every other means had failed) by 
the use ofthe Vegetable Extract. 

Dr. Charles A. Brown, of Dover, Russell co., Alabama, who is one of the best Physicians in 
the State, says that he has been much benefited by the use of the Vegetable Extract, and that 
he unh2sitatingly prescribes it in every case of Epilepsy which comes under his knowiedge. 

Curtis G. Mayberry, Esq., formerly Postmaster at Lime Mills, Crawford co., Pa., now living 
in Erie co., Pa., states that for many years past he has been sorely afflicted with Fits, and he 
is now happy to state that a persevering use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract has restored him 
to sound yoclth, being entirely freed from that worst of all diseases. 

Mr. Stephen E. Pratt, corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-sixth street, New York, states 
that Mr. Charles H. Boughton, a member of his family, has been so severely afflicted with 
Epileptic Fits for many years, that he was obliged to relinquish his b Having used 
Dr. Hart's Vegetable Extract(says Mr Pratt)he was soon restored to perfect health, and left 
this city for the State of Ohio to resume his business. 

Rev. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Spotswood, New Jersey. who has been afflicted 
‘with Epileptic Fits for more than 40 years, states that he has used Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
and his heaith has been so much improved that he hopes, by Divine blessing, to have no more 








Epiveptic Fits, for twenty-seven years and six months, cured by the use of this truly won 
derful medicine. ; 

Read the following remarkable case of the son of Wm. Secore, Esq., of Philadelphia, afflicted 
with Epileptic Fitstwenty-seven years and six months. Aftertravelling through England, 
Scotland oe and France, consulting the mosteminent physicians, and expending tor 
medicine, medical treatment and advice three thousand dollars, returned with his son to this 
Seuntry in November last, without receiving any benefit whatever, and was cured by using 
dart’s Vegetable Extract. 

Ihave spent over three thousand dollars for medicine and medical attendance. I wes ad- 
vised to take a tourto Eurepe with him, which I did. I[ first visited England, 1 consulted the 
most ewinent physicians there in respectto his case; they examined him and prescribed ac- 
cordingly. 1 remained there three months without perceiving any change for the better, which 
cost me about two hundred and fifty dollars, pocketed by the Lp tea and the most that | 
received was their opinion that my son's case was hopeless, and positively incurable. | accord- 
ingly left ~~) ome travelled through Scotland, Germany, and France, and returned home in 
the month of November last, with my son as far from being cured as when lleft. Isaw your 
advertisementin one ofthe New York papers, and concluded to try Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
your statements and certificates of so many cures, some Of twenty and thirty years 
, and I can assuure youl am notsorry I did eo, as by the use of Hari’s Vegetable Ex- 
tract alone he was restored to perfect health. “His reason, which was so far gone as Lo unfit him 
for business, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before him of life, health and useful- 
ness. Heis now 28 years of age, and 27 years and 6 months of this time has been afflicted with 
this most fal of diseases, but thank God is now enjoying good bealth. 

Now, sir, faith without works I don’t believe in. To say | shall be ever grateful to you is one 

thing, and as! hereenclose you one hundred dollars,| have nodoubt but you will think this 





rand quite adifierentthing Thedebt of gratitude I still owe you, but please accept 
this amount as interest on the debt in advance. ours, very epee, 

[Signed) WILLIAM SECORR. 

Tue Time ts NoT FAR DistanT When thousands whoare now trembling under the hand 

ef this dreadful disease, and fearing that every attack eey pee fatal, will find permanen 

and be restored to new life, by using this celebrated medicine. 

Over one thousand Certificates have been received in testimony ofthe beneficial results pro- 

éuced by the use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract. 

ew Preparedby S. HART, M 

Price, one package 

Do four packages. 

pole PEIED nan)s00cenenaensahene cic ssnvebeaatnan 

£9" Itis carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, and seni to any part of the United 

States, Texas, Mexico, and West Indies. 

This valuable Medicine can be obtained at the Wholesale and Retail Fancy, Variety, Trim- 

ming ,Comb, Tea, aud Family Medicine Store of 


THOMAS AND MILES, 

169 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, GENERAL AGENTS 
or the United States, Canadas, Mexico, and West Indies—io waom all communications must 
beaddressed, post paid— 

A.B. & D. donke. 100 Fulton-street, corner of Williaa, - for New York. 
° 
do 


Doctor D. Ja. No. 8 South Third-stree for Philaaeiphia. 
wid Seth . Fowle, 7 for Boston. 4 











J. Wright & Co., 151 Chartres-street, do for New Orleans, 
Gad Chapin, corner of Eighth and Marshall-streets, do for Louisville. 
Henry Biaksley & Co., corner of Third and Chestnut-ets do _— for St. Louis. 

and for saleby mostof the principal Drug bout the United States, Oct.7 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,009 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., Joha Cox, Eaq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Denzil |. Thompson, Esq. 
George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq, 
Physician, Septimus hey M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Milis & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. thea w be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N.Y. | Anthony Barclay. Esq.,H. B. M. Consul 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq, J. Paillips Pnoemx, Esq, 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Esq., 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq, M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Kagq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel.......secceseseseeceeecoseeeeeeesHon. Willis Hall. 
SOCIO‘... .cecccccecseesecevececececeessseveceseesAlbort Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 
16 Exchange Place, N. O, 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 29 Wall street, 


New York. 
(# CaLurornia AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. mid 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST auGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 
President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadivir 
Physicians, G. O, Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 
‘HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect Assurance uron Lives, and transact any business 
dependent yn the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 

or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company ar bled, from theinvestment cf the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be »btained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial on of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
— mymeny or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise contro! over the Company, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 
risks, a8 well as the prompt seulement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wits or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half P peck or ogee bye ey my and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first sgven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £160, Whole Term of Life. 








Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
Protits Profits. | ...cocsseces Profits. Profits. o6secdet seco 
15 1131 16 5 evecce cocce 40 3 2 214 8 2176 
a 1174 BOD | cccvceccccce 45 S171 340 $74 
ps) 229 1M47 1176 50 4181 317 11 414 
30 293 2 02 226 55 5178 419 11 5 34 
35 167 264 292 60 710 10 6 9il 6132 





The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

‘ables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any farther information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Cthcers already appointed. 

BOING .cccseccvcedcccosesccces POUR URMUMEE. vic cancivessocséasnsracccssecbic 
Cobourg... .ce.seves eos James CaMeron.......0-cecrceccerccecescsscess 
Colborne.........e06 -eeee Robert M. Boucher. oscecescceccgcocsccccccs 
Dundas..........06 Dr. James Hamilton. . 






















ee ee. « George Scott....... Dr. Alexander Anderson 
Montreal........ceeseeeeeesseeee Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. S. C. Sewell........ 
BOMB. «ccccrcccccccccsccccescccee DOWN Buckam..... 0660608 6 0bbsrcccsercsescoces 
Port Sarnia........0...eeee-++ees Maleoim Cameron.. 60secees cooccseses 


ONOC. oe ccercecsccesseceesees Welchand Davies... . 
PEPINOTUIER. 005, ccncnccee+socce MOUNOD MMicsercgnsccdsscrcasccccnvesees’ 
TOronto.....sceseeeeesseesseeseee Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick... 
Woodstock.....scecsseseseee:s » William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Strath 

By, order of the Board 
THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 








dec 16 Gamilton. 


& Dunham, or etenoemees ; nd 





FOR SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
T= BRITISH yy ed UNICORN, 650 tons burthen, will sail from Jersey City 


or about the let of A 

Price of passage in Cabin. Fore Cabln in Steerage. 
For Rio Janeiro............$200..... enctbsdtbosese aampencsals — 

“ Valparaiso......... (ee buspodect aebevess ebecccicceosee 

© Bam Framedees. ....0000 CBBicececcccccce SBscocccccccccccscce OOD 


Anexperienced surgeon will accompany this vessel. 

For passage, apply to ‘ E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 

The Unicorn has double rn ty had new bollers in Glasgow in April last, is now un- 
dergoing a thorough refit, and her cabins and steerage will be very comfortable and well 
ventilated. mar 31 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweea 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 





Ce tains 
Asia..... ceccccccesccerescccessooG. BH. E. Judkins | Hibernia ..........c0..W. J.C. 
Affics.. .cccccccecscccceseceres eneseseesse A. Ryrie | Niagara..... coveocceccgguesee Oe sans 
MMROTICAs 0 oc cccciccccesccccoccs ++eeeeeN. Shannon | Canada..... evseseesee Wm Harrison 
EUropt..seescscece secceeereccecseress BE G. ttt | Cambria. .........ccecceeeseeed- Leto 


Caledonia....W. Douglas. 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—redos 







port side. 

Captains. From 
Canada.....-+++e++++0++0+e0. H. E.Judking,..... “ New York, Wednesday, April 4th. 
Niagara....++seeeeecererers A. Ryrie..ssees-eee » “* Boston, Wednesday, April 18th. 
BEEEP One sccccncccossmoneoel, G. Lott. - “ New York, Wednesday, May 2. 






+ “™ Boston Wednesday May 9. 
America eoscce i “ New York, Wedne "May 16. 
Hibernia.......++ coscsccce @ sesevecesese “ Boston, Wednesday, May 23. 
Cumage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool........-..-.$120. 
o in second do do de BO. cccccccccsccccccsocetts 
Freight will be charged on eqocte beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
All Letiers and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
Oct 38 Broadway$ 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


Tee UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The CALIFORNIA, 
of 1050 tons, Capt. Cleveland Forbes, PANAMA, 108) tons, Capt. William C. Stout, 
OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson, now on their way to the Pacific, are in 
tendedto ‘eave Panama for ports in California. 

Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding but not win+s and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for persona! baggage free to the extent of Sv0 Ibs weight. Freight on ex- 
cess and all otber —_ $50 per wr and | per cent. on specie. 

Packages should not exceed 150 tbs. weight for mule carriage 

Passage from Panama to 
San Blas, or Mazatlan, 2000 miles, in State Rooms, $175. 
San Dego, 3000 do, do do 225 
San Francisco, 3500 do, do do 250, 

Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 

Passage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named ports, $100. ia- 
cluding only euch rations as are urnished to the crew. No bedding found. 

Auusntic passengers are to have priority in choice of berths. No passage secured until 
paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York. 54 South Street. mar 81. 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 


[pe!ts on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
hg re OPUACELAR, Agents. 
“7 Post's Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Alsc on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scot! and their Branches. 
a New Samy 
une 


| Sma ths2ranches of the Bank of British North America in the C 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundiand——__ 








NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
TT! Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, aad 20th of every 
moath; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


hips. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New a | eae Nov 6... Mar 6 ) Aug 21....Dec 21....Apr@ 


















es socescehdscoveeselhiccccceell | ceeeeBbereeseeesDvoverere 
Fidelia.......00++ee+YOQUOM. .cecececeee MGreeeeeeeIGrceeeeee16 | Sept eee Sarma | 
G 1...-Dec 1...-Apr l | .ceeclGsccceeeeedBsocccee lS 
Ashburton... ...00¢ BUMLING. .....00cc000Broceseee Geovcceee B | secesthecvccrevedheccoseoedh 
Constellation. ...++0.LUce...... coccccce Liccccccckbecccccacdl | os oeMbevcves oe Weccccves 
Vorkshire.......0006 Bryer. ..cececsceeeeeMGseeseeselG.eeeeee 16} Oct 1.... Feb 1...Juneh 
BAGONG. ...000000000e CODD. cccccvecccccscDscccccccDccccccceDl | cece Lleccccccccdlecoscccckdh 
Columbia ........... Furber........ Sept. 1....Jan 1... May 1b | .... 16. .ceeeeee MO. eeeeee MB 
Patrick Henry.......Delano....... oeecce Cree ; ° cece BheccccccscBleccccece 
Waterloo, oc. cceceee ALOR. cececccesees Lbeesevese ll LL | .0+ WeeveseeesDWeoveseceDe 
New York.......-.--Cropper, ....eeesee+ 16... -16 | Nov 1....Mar 1....July1 
Sheridan. .. 00. +ccecCOFMIOh, cocccccccecMiccccscecDccseneeRO | cose Mescccccesdboccccce ME 
Montezuma..........Lowber.......Oct 1....Feb 1...d0me@ 1 | ..0 16..00.000elG.ccereeoDS 
Henry Clay....-..eeeHOWland.......seee Grccceeee Groce vee G | sone Bhecceseevedhocessces 
Joho R. Skiddy.......Shipley........+e0+ Uevccoe eel L.cccceell | oes Bircccceee Beccvesee OO 
Oxford....-seeerceees MANSON... +++. 16. .+0+0++16..++0.-16 | Dec 1....Apr 1...-Aug b 
Garrick. ...cccccccceo BIdridge,.cocsessee WrecercceDvevcces 086 | cool. cccccccelleccccccokld 
Cambridge..........Peabedy....... Nov t....Mar 1....Jtly 1 | .o00 WGreceeeseelGeeceeeeelB 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ez- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can ve desired in point of comfort até 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune 
tuality in the days of emg g will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool........... ecvcese $100 
“ “ to ag . BEE eecoeseve : a hire: Pisets 
the ships Oxferd, Montezu saac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Cam- 
A a tow tock ODHUE. & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, M. Yes 
w , BARING, eaged dt med : ree 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
* ” ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. . 
LH Aa , J & J. ~~ ~4 & £o. piernost 
Agents hips Patrick Hen urton, Henr: ay and New World, 
ea - GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,'N. ¥. 
gents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sh iia“ ee 
A 8 for 8 ‘ius, ons, Sheridan an arric 
. SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CU., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

tw line of packets will hereafter be composed ef the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 

York on the 8th and 24th of every mon'h, from London en the iSth and 28th, and Portsmouth 

on the let and 16th of every month chroughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Selling from New Days of Sailing from 
Yor London. 

Weatminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8} June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 2 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “2, a. * July 13, Nev. 13, Mar. 18 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8 Oct. 8 Feb. 8 = bad , = 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey “ 2, “ 24, © 2) Aug.13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,l. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 2, > - Be 
Marg. Bvans E. G. Tinker - " oe... Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 18 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug.8, Dec. 8, Aprils| “ 2, * 2 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “2% %“ & =“ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 18, June is 


These ships are al! of the firet class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
= Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best desstlp 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for lee 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unleas regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New Ycrk o8 
the lat of each month, as follows:— 









ST. DENIS. ot --- rad b 
. , let January.....-..000. th February, 
Howe, master. ist Maysvcg.cscococcee 1th June, 
ist September.......... ( 16th Qctober 
8ST. NICHOLAS, lst February........ «+. (16th March, 
Everleigh, master. BSt SOMO, cccasccccoceccs th July, 
let October........... .¢€ 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March........ eseees (16th April, 
Conn master. pt July oceo2oceeeses ifth August, 
lst November.......... € 16th December, 
ONEIDA, lst April......sssseeee0. ¢ 25th May, 
Funck, master. fit Auguat......++++++. ¢ 6th September, 
lst December.......-.. € 16th Janu 





' ary. 

The ships are all of the firet cluss, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free from any expenses but those 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
mar 13 88 Wall Street. 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


TS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed im such 
ases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation amo! 
aedical men, who moat generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state eo! 
‘be Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in a 
dcue of that important or, In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
vaving in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
ded in off ily curing those afflicted. Ofits cuccessin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
eartburn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a 


A 
wf 
JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 








at utility. 

Freparea and sold, wholesale and retail, b 

, Tne, 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 119 Broadway. 16 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
of William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co., 40 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout , + 
Statew une 


EURQPEAN AGENCY. 


Fos THE RECOVERY ofDormantand Improperly Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATE. The settlement and arbitration of commercial. trading, and other debts. 
Securing Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies and Dependen- 
cies thereunto belonging, and Negotiacing for the Purchase or Sale of the same. 

Reference = be had on application, free of charge, (provided the motive is not of meré 
curiosity) to a list comorising upwards of 15.000 names in which unreclaimed property is 
standing; also, an index to over 10,000 advertisements which have appeared for the past 
yearsin various British newspapers, address“d to Heirs at Law and Nextof Kin. 

Communications by letter are requested to be post-paid. BENTHAM FABIAN, 

$8 Broadway, New York 








References are permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Common Pleas, N.¥ 
Freeland, Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge& Co W.& J.T. Tapscott. G.R. A. Rice a 4 
Edward Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Patchin, Esq., President Patchin Ban 
Buffalo. nov 4—ly 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 

















